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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets_-_....-~- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES EF. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL, 
Resideat Secretary. Ags siant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistaat Secretary. 


STAR 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
161 Broadway, W. ¥. 


CAPITAL, - - $200,000 00 


Assets March 1, 1876, $423,137 82 


The risks of this Company are so dis- 
tributed in thut portion of the city, con- 
ceded to be most liable to an extensive fire, 
that its average amount, per block, is 
less than $12,500. Jt hus not at risk 
on Uny TEN ADJACENT BLOCKS Gi amount 
in excess of its Net Surpius, nor upon 
any Twenty adjacent blocks an amount 
equal to its Net Assets. 


NICHOLAS (. Mii LER. President. 


J, RB. FLANIGAS, Vice-President, 
JAMES MW HODG éy Secretary, 
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Office, Library and Parlor Furniture ! 


A Large and Fiegant A soritment slways on hand, 
comprising (y zde Uesks, Lounges, Revolving Chairs, 
Psrior and Bedro.m Suits, Sec etaries, Bookcases, Pia- 
nos, Xc. 

THE ONLY DOWN TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 

FOR FURNITURE. 


TUNIS JONNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N. Y 


sss - 
(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom). 








_ NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HATOH, 
BANKERS. 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold airect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm:, 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and  Forcign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & ITATCITI. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.v. 1856 


(Co of Finch Lane), Ttread- 
BEAD OFFICE, | Corney of Finch Lane), 














(34 Old Bond S:reet: 
BRANCH i 130 y ee Sourt Road; 
« udga il; 
OFFICES. | yi9 & 29] Eogwate Road; 
\7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
Sussceaisev Caritat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 

Patw-up CariTaL_..---- £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp_..-..- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 
Joun Jones, Exq., Chairman. 

Henry Viouns East, Esq. Sawvet Josnvua, Esq. 
Anprew Lawair, Esq. Joaquin De Mawcna Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. Witttam Simpson, Esq. 
We. McAntuur, Esq. Jamuus E. Varner, Eeq. 
|Geonce Youra 


Wu. Mecnacuntan, Esq, “Henny Jonn ATKINSON, Enq 


Mapager: 
Avrraep Geonrox Kennepy. 
Secretary—C. J. Worts. 

Accounts opened with approved Amert« 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banka, 
a‘ such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
(Le interest upon such accoucte is calculated at current 

ates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
«nd 3lst December in exch year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultsweous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Worginal Credits are issued,as algo Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
scription of general Gaaking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks of the Ror are pledged rot to 





P. $.—Out-door Sales of Household Furniture at Pri 
vate Residences, a SPEOIALTY. : 


disclose the transactions of ar; of i¢s customers. 






J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS: 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


gtaphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 








MATURIN BALLOU, 


6 Watt Srreet, NEW YORK. 
Investment Securities 
A SPECIALTY. 
The investment of Trust or other funds, 
on choice First Mortgage security, effected. 





SEND FOK CIRCULAR AND PARTICULARS. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y.., 
fransact a general BANKING business 
Deal in INVESTMENT Secrertres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCK, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


Divideuds and Coupons Collected,.& 
Interest Ahoned on Dep 
1TENRY C. WILLIAMS 
B. D. SKINNEK 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R, BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
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72 PAGES, Sent Fare To ANY ADDRFSs, 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges b 
and telegraph. Colle:tious made. Money invest 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


mai 
and 








FRANK E. WILLI4M8, 





OFFICES 
16 Sovth William Street. 


OFFICES. 


Several very desirable Offices to RENT, 


suitable for STOCK BROKERS, 


or other business; rent low; in buildings 


46 & 48 Broad Street, N. Y. 


ENQUIRE OF 
ROBERT T. MEEKS, 
46 Broad Street. 


Steam Engines ; Sale, 


I offer the following very superior 

TODD & RAFFERTY Engines, 
for sale at greatly reduced prices, 

IF DISPOSED OF BEFORE TILE 18T OF MAY, 
to save removal, viz : 


One 8x36 ove 14x18 (sawmill), one 12x74, 
oue lix 4, one 1( x24, one 9x20, one 7x16, one 
5x'© (on lega), one &x!2 (portaie), one &x'6 
(double hoisting.—all first-class and entirely 
new. Also various sizes and kinds of boilers. 
( will also furnish specifications and estimates 
for all kinds of rope and bagging machinery. 
Send for descriptive circularund price Address, 


J.C. TODD. 


10 Barclay Street, N, Y,, 
or Paterson, N. J. 


14 @ 



















































| ES now Ronetine toyour ices 
$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


Hovw to make money is in order. and we «re inclined to 
tell che read rove of tne secrets. ALKX NDKE 
FROTHMAINGHAM & CO., 12 Wall Street, 
New York, Bink rs and Brokers, are pre; ared to in- 
vest in Sto-ks and other profi able ventures of a legit:- 
mite charactr. This firm 1-firo s for monev-mak ng, 
andit number amony its pa ion: thowauds who ae 
well off, und are 30 becvuse of thcvie employment cf 
#HHROTHINGHAM 4 ©, (0 pr cure investments. 
Send for their explanvery circular. Stocks + ur has d 
and cuniel as long as ‘esi ed, on a margin of from thre 
to five mrcent.- From tioston Sarckvay Evenine kx- 
Pass, Feerwary tY8h, in76. 








DIVIDENTS. 





Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 





68 William Strect, New York, March 16th, 1576. 
Notice is hereby given, that a Dividend ou the Pr fer- 
red Stuck of this Company, of SEVEN DOLLARS per 
Share, has been declared out of the net earu'ngs of 1374, 
anda furthe Dividend of 8S} VEN DOLLARS per Share, 
out of the net earning: of 1475, said dividerds to be paid 
on the 1th diy of April rext in the Consolidated Sinkirg 
Fuod Bonds of t is OC mouny. 
The Transfer Books will be close] oa the twenty-third 
diy of March, at 3 P. M., aud reopened on the 10th day 
of April next. 
JULIUS WADSWORTH, Vice President, 
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_ EDUCATION 





Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N.Y City. | 
This Academy occupies a beautiful site | 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 
‘ Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the IAGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
Men, at VERY MODERATES CHARGES, The Colleges are unc 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
Srom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder~The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L,, Lord Bishop ot Muron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Uvav Masrea: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
Ben. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Paincieat : Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For partisulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. ‘The next tern: COMMENCES 
Sxerempen Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for businoss or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Cireulars at Bookstores and at the In- 

titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Masic, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 

















PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 
For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 


O. WINTHROP STARK, A.M, Principal 
SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. 5. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President, 








SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Lewy § Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange we ae oe 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, i» this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
perior. Numberlimited. Send for cata 
logue,to TT. G. SCHRIVER, A M, 
G2" Opens on September 14th, 1875 
Archdiocese of New York. 


ub 10) 
ST. JOHNS COLLEGE 
FORDHAM, NEW YoRK,. ” 

The College offers every facility for + 
Classical and Commercial Education, 

Studies will be resumed on Wepnes.- 
Bay, SertemMsEen Sth, 1875. 

Terms: Board and Tuition, per year 
9300. 








For further partioulars appy to 
PW. QOOKELN, 8. J., President, 





CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 

Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER lth, 
from 9 to 1, and on Septemb:r 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools ; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 

New building unsurpaysed for location, ventilation, im- 
terior arrangements. Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on application. 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director, 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives a Frew LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. ‘Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-lNudson, N. Y. 
RYE SEMINARY,RYE.N.Y. 


Nest session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This olJ-established School re-opens cn 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
invtruction in Encuisa, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

( Circulars sent on application. 











_ “In enterprize, literary abili and 
in the thoroughness that marks eal, de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
tront rank of American and European 

es.”” — The News, Poughkeapsie, N. Y 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1876)? 
IT 1s THE 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRAUTIVE 
READING MAITER FOR THE MONKY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED {N 
THE COUNTRY, 











Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
ines.’’— Ezpr-ss, Buffalo, N. Y 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 





“A. model periodica.; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delphia P,ess. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitans for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 
It esn be h d with either “ Harper’s Weekly’ ox 


“ Garper’s Bazu.” or Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ Tre 
ait on” tor Sev x Dotcaks per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW VORK, 
“it Shines for AML” 

















THE 
INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 


The leading Incependent Reform Weekly litreal 
powemnper in he Union; th: special advocate of National 
Legal Tender Paper Money (The Greenback System), as 
against Bank Issues on the Gol! Basis Fallacy, and the 
Lnterchangeable Currency Bond as against the High Gola 
Interest Bond. 

The SUN has a ccrps of sble correspondents, com pris- 
mg Se most eminent Political Economists of the age. 

me page devoted entirely to Aenculture. 

Miscellany of the chcicest selectn, adapted to ali 
classes of readers. 

The latest General News and Market Reports. 

Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 
me copies and terms to Agents sent free on applicae 


INDIANAPOLIS SUN CO. 
InpranaPous, Inn, 


"| yet seen. 


SPRING IS COMING ! | 


and if you wish Boots, Shoes and Gaiters, for 
yourselves and families, you ci obtain all the 
vatious styles, excellent in quality and moderate 
in prices, at 

MALLE & CO.’S, 3 Union Square, N. ¥- 


SS 


GURNEY & CO.. 


Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, Xc., 


337 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Agents iv the U. 8. for Ilutton & 
Co., London. 


_AVENA, 


OR OATEN GRITS. 

















A preparation of oats by a NEW PROC. 8S. Free 
from all prries Tastr, and superior to any oft- 
meal. either foreiga or domestc Very Patja- 
TABLE and higbly natritions The Best CEREAL 
food in use a8 ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTICAL 
test by the first PHYSICIANS HtTELS. RESTUPAN 5 
and paiva'E FAM Lies during the past 12 monthe. 
Packe! in 2a0d 5!b packages For sale by all 
first-class grocers. 


LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 


Samuel Shaw, 
BANKER, 
And Dever in Commercial Paper, etc., 
66 Wall Street, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mas. Louise CaanpurR Movtton, author of 
‘* Bed-Timy Stories,” but better known as the 
Krilvont Literiry Correspondeat ‘*L, C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NicHoxas ° 

“Sr. NicHoiss seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranving at once, by 
two euch acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrze Women’ 
was the mort popular book since ‘ Uncie Tom’s 
Capi,’ and already one can see that the ‘ E1our 
Covsins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like bim so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make bis farther acqueintance. 

** But, after ull, the ‘Ezaat Covstns’ and the 

Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who kesps house in St. NicHoas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a sion, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence,’ 


Make the Children Happy at Home 


By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoLas, price 
only $:.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Oxg, Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to Scaipyee’s Monts- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1'.00. lost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subsoriptions received by all 
BooksELLEets and PosTMasTER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y- 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pe. feet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to ap! each hair just 1: suing trom the skin, the 
hatir being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfecc Dye. 
1 reliable, insta io disappoint. t 
rey be tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. ¥Y Sold by all druggists. 






































W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y- 


for the Hair. The best Mair Ou in ase. 


WV. A. Batehelor’s Da tiifrica 


p~eserving tle Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinti.g the Hair, Whiskers, or 


tor beauti- 
fying and 





Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 








\\ REE 
GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP, 


THorovGHiy Cores DIskases OF THE SKIN, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIES RHEUMATISM AND Gout, 
Heats Sones AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CONTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup. 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BieMisnes arising from local impurit’es of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being a WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. + 


ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF Sut- 
Pour Barns are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenw’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTsS Ra euMATISM and Gout. 

It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 


‘ PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pisso.ves DaNDRUFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms, 


Prices, 25 and 50 Oents per Oake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
= 25 cents. 


«Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye,” Black or Brown. 
50c 


0. N.CRITTENTON, Props, 7 Sith Av, NLL 


$5 per day. Agents wanted, All classe 
to of working peuple of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in tteir own 
localities, during their spare moments, or al! the time 
than at any thing else. e offer employment that will 

y handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 

rs, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your aaaress at once, 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look & 1 work cr 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, 
G. Stixson & Co. Portland, Maire. 














F REDERICK Brown, 


IMPORT ‘ 
“uasente CHEMIST. 
Nv. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


o——_—_____. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
oF —— 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 

CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 

MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 

CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 

WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (rom 
original prescription.) 

MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP, 

DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 


DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 
Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient botties 


a " ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 











BROWN’S 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 


12 Aldersgate St. E. C. aeerens 





W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil) 
| E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 


2A 

SONS, 
37 Newgate Str E. C. 

G. VOSS, HAMBURG, , 21 Johannis Strasse, 

2 Avenue de |’Opera. 


F. NEWBERY & 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
oY to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 
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Sonuet, 


BY MARICE THOMTSON. 





| 


I saw a garden-bed on which there grew, 
Low down amid gray grass, a violet. 
With flame of poppy flickering over it, 
And many gaudy spikes and blossoma new 
*Round whicb the wiad with ambrous whispers blew, ° 
There came a maid gold-baired, and lithe, «nd strong, 
With limbs whereof the delicate, perfamed ficab 
Was like a babe’s. She broke the flowering mesh 
Of flaunting weeds, and plucked the modest bloom, 
T . wear it on ber bosom all day long. 
So in pure breasts pure things find welcomest room, 
And poppied epics, flusbed with blood and wrong, 
Ave crushed to reach Love's violets of song. 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LXXII.—(Continue7). 


The wreckers were still engaged in their frightful 
work. 

But some portion, our friends found, had gone—most 
probably, they thought, back tothe cavern, for they coald 
see, besides the smuggler king himself, two of his men— 
that is three in all. 

The highwaymen, as our readers know, had fought 
against longer odds than these. 

So not attempting the least concealment, they called 
with great suddenness. 

Dick, who was thoroughly disgusted at bis brutality, 
made a rush at him. 

“ Dastardly villain!” he cried,“I have discovered 
the full extent of your iniquity. Defend yourself, or, sv 
sure as there is a heaven above us, I will cut you 
down!” 

The smuggler king uttered a cry of rage, and his 
sword clashed against Dick Tur; in’s. 
™Tom in the meantime had attacked with great resolu 
tion the two men!. 

A most perfect master of the art of fence was Tom 
King. In bappier times, when bis position in life was 
far different to what it was now, he bad made it a favorite 
study, and many a time since had he founu it serve him 
in the hour of need. 

On this oeeasion he was able to perform that most 
difficul: of all feats with the sword—that is, to parry 
the cuts and thrusts of two antagomists, as well as deal 
them slashing cuts in return. 

Bat still this was most dangerous, and he had great 
difficulty to prevent one getting behind him. 

The feet of the fierce combatants sank deeply in the 
sand. 

Backward and forward, rcund and round, now with 
their feet actually in the water, and anon far up the 
shore, they went, until at last a fuvorable opportunity 
occurring, Tcm caught one of his assailants such a blow 
upon the head, that he fell down av once like a log of 
woed. 

The other, furious at the fall of his comrade, fought 
with increased desperation, ali the time crying loudly 
for his chief to come and aid. 

But Turpin found that individual quite enough to do 
to defend himself without belping other people. 

Single-handed the other smuggler stood but a poor 
chance with ‘om who in less than five minutes stretched 
him on the ground, bleeding profusely from at least 
iwenty wounds, every one of which looked sufficient 
to cause death. 

Having done this, he turned his attention to his friend 
who was still despe.ately combating with the chief. 

Neither appeared to have gained any advantage over 
the other, or to have received a wound. 

Ip fact, in point of skill they were well matched, 
though notin other respects, f.r the chief was taller, 
heavier, and stronger than Dick Turpio. 

‘om King hastened to assist him, but Dick, perceiv- 
ing his intention eried— 

*‘ No—no, Tom! Hold off! Itis a fair fight and 
shall continue so! Sheathe your sword, my iriend 
and leave us to it’ 

Thus commanded, Tom withdrew and watched the 
prozress of the fight. 

That Turpin would eventually prove the victor he felt 
certain, for he notie.d that there was upon his face an 
expression oi stern determination, which he had never 
observed there before. 

Then day dawned. | 

The cold, gray light stole softly over the scene, and 
almost seemed to have the effect of calming the rough- 
ness of the water. 





| sand. 


some object which was left by a retiring wave upon the 


Ere, however, he cou!d reach it, another wave carried 
it away again. 

But be perceived that it was the form of a child, ap- 
parently not more than ten or twetve years of age. 

The waves once more carried it towards the beach, 
and ‘Tom stooping down lified it out of the watcr, and 
laid it on the sand. 

It was either insensible or dead. 

Tt was a beautiful and lovely girl, and lying there in 
that motionless attitude, with h r golden bair sti¢aming 
lis »rderedly about her, and with fragments of sea-weed 
hanging to it, she looked perhaps more beautcous than 
uader other circumstances she would appear. 

Tom was charmed. 

But hearing the clashing of the steel which had hither- 
to made the vir ring again suddenly cease, he turned 
to see the issue uf the conflict. 

‘The smuggler chief was down, and Turpin was in the 
aet of returoing his sword to his scabbard. 

Upon seeing Tum tending over something not far 
from the water’s edge, Dick hastened towards him. 

“ The smuggler kiog,” he said, anticipating his friend’. 
question, ‘ has gone to his last account. He had some 
courage in him, after all, and he would not yield until 
death positively compelled him. It is a sad pity he 
was such a villain. But what is that, Tom?” 
“Cannot you see! A little girl which I picked out 
of the water while you were engaged in combat. Has 
she not a lovely face ?” 

“ She has indeed, and it would have been a thousand 
pities if one so fair and angel-like had beenswallowed up 
by waters. Is she dead?” 

‘“*T fear so!” said Tom. ‘She is as cold as ice, and 
[ cannot detect the least flutter in her pulse.” 

“Well, well, poor thing—your assist:nce came, after 
all, toe late! But is this the only creature we can 
find belonging to the unfortunate vessel’s complement ?” 

“I fear su,” was the reply, as Tom looked searchingly 
aleng the beach; we hive come too late to save any one.” 
It was ashe had said. A few splinters from the 
wreck were floating idly about, and several human 
forms, which had been gushed by the swuggler chief's 
wurderous blad=; but th.t was all. 

A silence, which was most impressive, remained for a 
few moments between the two friends, broken only by 
the plash, plash of the waves. 
Then the sun rose. 
The first beams from 

“The god of day,” 
gilded with a marvellous beauty the crests of the ‘still 
spumous waves, and shot up in long beams of ruddy 
light among the clouds. 
One ray, that seemed almost brighter than the rest. 
fell upon the child Tom had taken from the water. 

It is neccless to say that it added fresh beauty to her 
lovely features. 

Tom stooped down suddenly 

“ By heavens! Dich,” he said, “she is alive! I saw 
her eyelids move slightly a3 the brighter light fell upon 
them. She lives, and we have not had our labor in vain. 
{ will take ber in my arms and carry ber, and you, my 
friend, lesd me to the nearest habitation.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he picked the child up 
in his arms, 

An exclamation came from Dick’s lips. 

It was echoed by a shout of anger, and Tom King, 
looking up, saw the remainder of the smuggler crew, 
armed with weapons of every description hurrying to- 
wards them, yelling and gesticulating with rage. 

‘*We shall have another fight, I can see,” he said, as 
he laid the child down onthe sands, and drew his sword. 





CHAPTER LXXIII. 
A TREACHEROUS CALM—THE DAWNING OF DESPAIR. . 


There was every reason to suppose that these men, 
who now ran so eagerly forward to attack our friends, 
had been sent back to the cavern for some purpose, and 
having from the distance seen whut was going on, had 
made as much haste as possible, but arrived too late to 
save their rascally leader from the fate he so richly de- 
served. 

“Come on, you cowardly villains!’ shouted Dick 
‘Come on! we are ready to serve you as we served the 
rest. Come on, I say !” - 

As he spoke he brandished his weapon, and, without 
waiting for them to come, be sped forward to weet them 

Tcm King followed his example. 

It was five or six men that they thus defied. 

The dauntless bearing of our friends was not without 
its due effeets. 

The men slackened their speed, halted, and then, 
without waiting for a blow to be struck, turned and fled. 

But Turpin and King were not disposed to let them 
off thus easily, aud they pursued them as fast us the 
nature of the ground would allow. 

The smugglers, though, knew the road much better 
than the bighwaymen, and runoing among the rocks, 
disappeared. 

Tu: piu came toa halt, 





As Tom gazed towards the ocean, his eye lighted on 


se’ What do you say, Tom? It is preity clear those 


vermin have sought refuge in one of the many caves 
hereabout; shall we follow them ?” 

“T should like to make them feel the weight of my 
arm, I confess, but still I do not think it would be pru 
dent to chase them any further. They might lure us 
‘nto some place where we ¢ uld not escape with life.” 
“That is.very trus, I think we may content ours 
selves with what we have done.” 
“SodoI. You may depend we have puta stop to 
any more wrecking business being carried on in tiis 
quarter just yet a bit. 
“ The smugglers band, large as it was, is now, you 
see, virtually destroyed, since those cowardly wretches 
are all that remain.” 

“ Yes, the revenue vessel and us together bave been 
the means of putting a few rascals out of the world.” 
“T cannot feel the slightest commiseiation for their 
fate.” 

“Nor I. Ifanyone deserved to be punished with 
death, theydid. To entice a vessel freighted with their 
fellow-countrymen to destruction bv means ot a fulse 
beacon is diabolical in the extreme.” 
‘* No fate could expiate such uu enormous crime, but 
I am afraid such things as we have witnessed to night 
are not so uncommon as is supposed. I had frequently 
heard of such things, but uutil they were avouched by 
my own eyes, I neuer gave them credence.” 
‘There is a point we ought to consider of at once, and 
that is, what we are to do in the next place. There is 
ihe little girl that 1 took out of the waier, and who lies 
yonder on the beach.: I cannot find it in my heart to 
leave her, especially as [ am sure she is alive.” 
“You can only do as you said you should, namely, 
take her to some homestead close at band, and give in 
charge of the inmates.” 
“ That must be it. A few sovereigns, which we can 
easily spare, will soon banish any scruples that may be 
felt about taking her iv.” 

“Ob ! rely upon that. Make haste across the beach 
my triend, and tetchher. [ will wait here for you in 
vase any of the smugglers should show their noses.” 
* I think there is little fear of that,” said Tom, as he 
set off at a run. 
It did not take him long to reach the spot where he 
had deposited the young yirl, and as he tvok hor up in 
his armz he was per to find that she was growing 
warm, as weil as evincing other sigaos of returning ani- 
mation. 

Such a light weight as she was was nothing to Tom 
King, so he made his way with great swiftness to where 
he had left Turpin. 

“Ts all well ?” the latter asked, as he got within speak- 
ing distance. ; 

“ Yes, she lives, and I do not doubt, if we can only 
succeed in reachiag a place of shelter, that she will quite 
recuver herself.” 

“Lam glad to hear that—very! It appears to mo 
we shall be likliest to attain our object by keepi g 
along the coast, since it is hardly possible for us to pro- 
ceed far without fiuding a fish r van’s but.” 

“ Very well, then. Come on at once, though I must 
say, I bad thought of finding her a wore comfortable 
abiding place—a farmhouse, for instance.” 

“That would undoubted!y be betuer, put the nearest 
one may be several mile from bere, and [ thiuk it most 
imperatively necessary that you should take her tu the 
first place we find.” 

‘It is—it is. These wet clothes ought to be removed 
with as little delay as possible.” 

With such talk as this, which scemed to cheat the 
distance, our friends walked rapidly along the sands 
ia the hopes of finding a place for the child—the only 
living tuing that remained to tell what ship it was that 
was wrecked, and to what port she wis bound. 

It was quite hailf-an-hour, though, before they came 
in sight of a habitation. 

And then it could searzely be called such, though it 
indicated the proximity of a dwelling. 

I: was a witdmill, and at least a mile distant. - 

‘That will be the place,” :aid Turpin; give me the 
ebild, and you can rest your arms a bit. That’s it Now 
on we go.” 

The little girl was handed into Dick’s arms, and then 
the highwaymen, leaving the course th y were taking 
for one at right angles on the left of it, continued their 
way with unabated speed. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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The Old Canoe. 


Where the rocks are gray and the shore is steep, 
And tke waters below look dark and deep, 

Where the rugged pine, in its lonely pride,’ 

Leans gloomily over the murky tide; 

Where the reeds and rushes are long and lank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank; 
Where the shadow is heavy the whole day through, 
There lies at its moorings the old canoe. 


The useless paddles are idly dropped, 

Like a sea bird’s wings that the storm has lopped, 
And crossed on the railing, one o’er one, 

Like the folded hands when the work is done; 
While busily back and forth between 

The spider stretches his silvery screen, 

And the solemn owl with the dull “too whoo,”, 
Settles down on the side of the old canoe. 


The stern half sunk in the slimy wave, 

Rots slowly away in its living grave, 

And the green moss creeps o'er its dull decay 
Hiding its mouldering dust away, 

Like the hand that plants o'er the tomb a flower, 
Or the ivy that mantles the falling tower; 

While many a blossom of loveliest hue 

Springs up o'er the stern of the old canoe, 


The currentless waters are dead and atill, 

But the twilight wind plays with the boat at will, 
And lazily in and out again 

It floats the length of the rusty chain, 

Like the weary march of the hands of time, 

That meet and part at the noontide chime, 

And the shore is kissed at each turning anew, 

By the dripping bow of the old canoe. 


Oh, many a time with ceaseless hand, 
I have pushed it away from the pebbly strand, 
And paddled it down where the stream runs quick, 


Where the whirls are wild and the eddies are thick, — 


And laughed as I leaned o’er the rocking side, 
And looked below in the broken tide, 

To see that the faces and boats were two, 
‘That were mirrored back from the old canoe, 


But now, as I lean o’er the crumbling side, 

And look below in the sluggish tide, 

The face that I see there is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear is a sober tone, 

And the hands that lent to the light skiff wings 

Have grown familiar with sterner things; 

But I love to think of the hours that sped 

As I rocked where the whirls their white spray 
shed 

Ere the blossom waved or the green grass grew 

O’er the mouldering stern of the old canoe. 

—Albert Pike. 





A Terrible Mistake. 


Idyl Montgomery, after extinguishing 
the light in her boudoir, stepped to the 
window and looked out upon the night. 
It was a frosty night in February, the 
ground was covered with a thin coating 
of very light snow, whichthe moonbeams, 
mingling with the glare of the street 
lamps, made very beautiful. 

The hour was late, and Idyl would not 
have tarried a moment at the window had 
not a human figure across the street at- 
tracted her attention. 

Directly opposite her home lived her 
wealthy uncle, David Stagle. He wasa 
bachelor, but lived grandly, with many 
servants, in the elegant mansion erected 
by asmall portion of his great wealth, 
and Idyl loved him above all her uncles, 
for he was so kind toher. The old gen- 
tleman had few visitors, and the most of 
these were business men. He was a sober, 
methodical person, who, when night came, 
put the cares of day away, and amused 
himself in his library until ten o’clock. 

That hour had slipped by when dy! 
Montgomery looked acrose the street and 
Saw afigure emerge from her uncle’s 
house. 

At tirst sight there seemed nothing re- 
markable in this, but it was the face and 
form of the man that caused her to start, 
for, as he passed under the lamp before 
the mansion, she saw and noted both. 

“What could he be doing there at this 
hour?” fell from Idyl’s _ lips, and, not dar- 
ing to answer  herself,she watched the 
man till he disappeared down the street. 

Then she crept, uneasy in mind, into 
bed, and thought and thought of her 
uncle's late visitor, till sleep shut her 
eyes and bore her to dreamland. 

In the person who had emerged from 
the bachelor’s home Idyl Montgomery 
recognized her accepted lover Walter 
Clarke. He wasaclerk in the bank of 
which her uncle was president, and bore 


an enviable reputation, both public and 
private. Butthey had lately 
learned that the een clerk 











anG piresiGeit were nut very amicapie; 
in fact, the former had told her that he 
expected a discharge from the head of 
the institution. Therefore the girl might 


; wonder at the late visit of clerk to presi- 


dent, and toss uneasily on her couch 
while thinking of it. 

It was quite early the following morn- 
ing when Idyl was roused by a vigorous 
thumping at her chamberdoor. Blushing 
at the thought that she had for once 
overslept herself, she rose, and opening 
the portal, greeted the white face of her 
father. 

“Daughter, something terrible hap- 
pened last night,” he said, in atone 
whieh increased Idyl’s fright. “In the 
house across the way lies your uncle 
David, murdered in cold blood.” 

Fora moment the girl stared at the 
speaker as if robbed of the power of 
speech; but all at once she reeled from 
him and sunk to the floor ina fainting 
fit. 

Restoratives were at once applied, and 
she returned slowly to consciousness on 
hercouch. Then the event of the night 
returned to her with such distinctness 
that she closed her eyes as if to shut it 
out; but it would not be driven away. 

After awhile she listened to the par- 
ticulars of the finding of her murdered 
uncle,in his library, at daybreak, with 
his cold face resting on the desk, and a 
poignard wound in the back. 

The murderer had left no traces of 
identity behind. 

The servants had retired early, as was 
their wont; but there were several who 
had heard the opening and closing of the 
library-door shortly after ten o'clock. 


This unsatisfactory eviderce paled Idyl 
Montgomery’s cheeks, and she thought 
of the man whom she had seen emerge 
from the house so late on the tragic 
night. 

What! had her lover entered the man- 
sion and slain the honored president of 
the Commercial Bank? Did he take the 
poignardto secure to himself the position 
which, to his credit be it said, he filled 
with honor? 

The thought tortured Idyl's brain as 
no thought had ever tortured it before, 
and all through the dreary February day 
she expected to hear of his arrest. But, 
the night came without the expected 
news, and the young girl was standing 
alone in the parlor when a well-known 
rap on the door caused her to start with 
an expression of pain on her white face. 

Walter Clarke was on the step! 

Idyl opened the door to him, and fas- 
tened her eyes upon him when he stood 
in the glare of the parlor lamps. 

“This is terrible, Idyl,” were his first 
words. “he Commercial has lost its 
best president, and you one of the kind- 
est relatives.” 

She never took her eyes from him 
while he spoke, and there was accusation 
im her look. 

“It is dreadful!” she answered him, 
slowly. “When did you hear of it!” 

“At an early hour this morning. I was 
at the breakfast-table, and upon receip} 
of the intelligence hastened to the sceen 
of the tragedy. He, your uncle, was 
quite dead; the surgeons say that the 
dagger struck his heart. But why am I 
telling you this, Idyl? You have heard 
it before, and my repetition will affright 
you anew. We,as you know, were not 
on very good terms; but I bore him no 
ill-will, and I feel that I have lost a bene- 
factor, for your uncle, Idyl, made me all 
that I am.” 

Acold smile wreathed her lips, and he 
shot her alook of perplexity which she 
met with a question that made him start. 

“What were you doing in my uncle’s 
house last nig ht?” 

It might have been her manner that 
paled his cheek, for all color suddenly 
left it,and he gazedat her for several 
minutes before he made reply. 

“Last night?” he repeated. “I in your 
uncle’s house last night?’ Why, Idyl, 
you must have been dreaming.” 

“Oh, no! my eyes were wide open,” 
she said, with determination, “Ido not 





dream that I see men emerge from houses 
nthe haunted hours of the night. Last, 
night, when I stood at my window and 
saw you leave  uncle’s house I was not 
dreaming. No! Walter Clarke. I know 
that [saw you! Tell me, was he dead 
when you left him in his library? Answer 
me, in the presence of your God and the 
woman who has promisedto become your 
wife?” 

Her voice was stern, yet full of bitter- 
ness; it was evident that the terrible ac- 
cusation was rending her heart—that all 
the happiness of her life was going out 
with her words, 

“Idyl,are you mad?” he cried, grasp- 
ing her arm. “Upon the soul God 
has given me! I declare that I did not 
enter or leave your uncle's house last 
night!” 

A deathly stillness followed his last 
words. 

Idyl faced him with eyes fastened on 
his, as though she would look through 
them and read the secrets of his very 
heart, 

“You have been dreaming, girl,” he 
continued, drawing nearer her, “and oh! 
what a horrible dream it has been! Come, 
Idyl, say that you did not see me in the 
fiesh last night, standing on your dead 
uncle’s step.” 

“I cannot! I cannot!” she cried, slip- 
ping from him, and staggering to a sofa 
upon which she dropped with a groan of 
intense agony. “Leave me, Walter,” 
she continued, with averted face, but with 
hand waiving him back. “For the love 
of heaven and the adoration of Idyl Mont- 
gomery! go! Oh! would to God that I 
had not drawn the curtains last night! 
for,since then,I have looked into a world 
of misery; my life has been blighted, and 
my eyes have cursed its future existence. 
Go! go! leave me alone.” 

He stood in the centre of the room, 
with indescribable horror written on his 
face; he looked like a madman, and his 
white lips shook like aspen leaves as he 
sprung forward and grasped her arm. 

“Idyl! Idyl! Iam innocent!” he cried. 
“Tell me that I may have the privilege of 
proving myself so.” 

“You shall! only go-— leave me!” she 
cried. “I will keep the terrible secret.” 

Then she buried her face deeper in the 
rich upholstering of the sofa, and with a 
look full of pity and overflowing with 
agony, he turnedon his heel and left the 
room, . 

The closing of the door roused her. 

“Gone!” she cried, seeing him not in 
the room. 
this moment that I was born? You can 
deceive, and I must keep the secret. My 
eyes were not closed—I was not dream- 
ing when I saw you stand last night on 
uncle’s door-step in the full glare of the 
gas. How you left him is known but to 
youand your God; but! must believe that 
you know more about poor uncle David’s 
terrible taking off than you will tell. 
Prove yourself innocent, and drive this 
hell of agony from the breast of the wo- 
man who loves you with her whole soul.” 

She walked acrossthe room with the 
last sentence falling from her lips, and 
parted the curtains half mechanically. 

The street lamps were burning brilliant- 
ly, and the air was full of snowflakes that 
eame airily down, and tilled the foot- 
prints of pedestrians. Her uncle's house 
stood out inold relief, silent now, for its 
master lay dead in the great library, and 
the stillness of the grave seemed to en- 
shroud its walls. 

“Poor uncle David!” sighed Idyl. “One 
knows not when the grim monster is to 
come, nor what shape he—” 

She paused abruptly, for the front door 
opened suddenly, anda man stepped out 
and halted on the step. 

He was tall and well built, his body 
was enveloped ina heavy chinchilla over- 
coat, and he worea rimless but costly 
winter cap onhis head. His face—ah! it 
was the face that drove Idyl from the 
window with a ery of horror, and made 
her drop the lace curtains in her fright. 

Once before she had seenthat man 
emerge from the house, and he had stood 


“Walter Clarke, was it for ay 





revealed to her as her lover—Walter 
Clarke. 

She could not be mistaken, for he ap- 
peared in the cap and coat which had 
lately vanished with him from the par- 


lor! 

“all this had transpired ina minute of 
time, and the young girl returned to the 
window to see the man re-enterthe house 
and close the door after him. 

“God give me strength to face him and 
discover the truth!” she said. “In the 
presence of dead uncle David, I will meet 
him and settle the question of guilt for- 
ever.” 

She threw a shawl over her head, and 
took a tiny silver-mounted pistul from 
the marble-topped mantel. It was a pre- 
sent from him,and she hid it beneath the 
shawl while she crossed the whitened 
street. 


The body of the murdered man lay in 
the library, which could be reached from 
the front door without disturbing any 
other part of the house. The servants, 
with several exceptions, had retired, and 
the few who remained up were keeping 
vigils inthe dimly-lighted parlor. 

Idyl entered at the front door, on tip- 
toe, and sawa gleam of light in the li- 
brary by means of its dodr, which stood 
slightly ajar. 

She halted in the hall to summon all 
her courage tothe task before her, then 
opened the portals of the library and 
crossed the threshold. The gas over the 
dead bank president’s desk was burning 
dimly, but in its light Idyl descried the 
outlines ofa human figure that seemed 
to fill the arm-chair of the dead. This 
ffgure grew into distinctness while the 
girl regarded it, andat last she recog- 
nized the chinchilla overcoat and the 


cap. 
The man seemed to be hunting for 
some valuable avers. for his hands were 


hidden ina drawer at his side; but they 
were quickly withdrawn when Idyls, 
voice fell upon his ears. 

+ eae Clarke, I've caught you!” she 
said. 

The man turned quickly—wheeling ia 
the chair— and showed Idyl a face which 
was the counterpart of her lover's! 

The sight caused her to shrink back, 
but she did not lose her self-possession. 

“Well?” said the man. “What do you 
want with me?” and with the last word 
he was rising to his feet. 

“Sit down!” commanded the girl, and 

the pistol flashed from beneath the 
shawl. “The officers of the law want 
mu.” 
Cowed by the weapon and the look of 
determination that flashed in Idyl’s eyes, 
the man dropped into the chair again,and 
remained there till the police had him in 
their power. 

His presence inthe library among the 
dead man’s papers proclaimed him the 
murderer, and the Italian poignard found 
on his person forged another link of the 
chair of guilt 


“Lam the man!” he said at Jast. “David 
Stagle held valuable papers against our 
family. Icame to him to buy them, but 
he would not sell. On that night I came 
again,and found him dozing in the li- 
brary. ThenI strack him, and he died. 
Last nightI came to look for the papers 
a second time; but that girlsaw me and 
took me prisoner.” 

When Walter Clarke and Howard 
Thomson stood side by side they looked 
like brothers, and many people could not 
tell the one from the other—the innocent 
from the guilty. 

om* ST 223s. SS TEs | Saeces sight these 
Idyl Montgomery on a bed of sickness; 
but the watchful care of the young man 
brought her through the crisis, and to 
him one day she feebly said: 

“God has been very good to us, Walter. 
But for your double’s reappearance I 
might have put you away asa mur- 
derer.” 

He stooped and resealed his love with 
a kiss. 

It was her 


reward, and none greater 
did she ask. 
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CLOCK MAKING. 4 


The oldest clock known to be in exist- 
ence is one in the ancient castle of Dover, 
bearing the date of 1348. It has been 
ronning, therefore, five hundred and 
twenty-seven years. Other clocks of the 


fame century exist in various parts 
of Europe, and the general fea- 
tures bear a resemblance to the 


church clocks now in use, except that 
they have but one hand, which points the 
hour, and require winding up everf 
twenty-four hours. From the fact of so 
many large clocks of that period having 
been préserved in whole or in part, it is 
highly probable that the clock was then 
an old invention. 

But how did people measure time dur- 
ing the countless ages that rolled away 
before the invention of the clock? The 
first time-measurer was probably a post 
stuck in the ground, the shadow of 
which, varying in length and direction, 
indicated the time of day, whenever the 
sun was not obscured by clouds. The 
sun-dial, which was an improvement upon 
this, was known to the ancient Jews and 
Greeks. The ancient Chinese and Egyp- 
tians possessed an instrument called the 
clopsydra (water-stealer), which was 
merely a vessel full of water with a 
small hole in the bottom by which the 
water slowly escaped. There were marks 
inthe inside of the vessel which showed 
the hour. An improvement upon this 
was made about two hundred and thirty- 
tive years before Christ by an Egyptian 
who caused the escaping water to turn a 
system of wheels; and the motion was 
communicated to a rod which pointed to 
the hours upon a circle resembling a 
elock-face. Similar clocks were made in 
which sand was used instead of water. 
The hour-glass was a time-measure for 
many centuries in Europe, and all the 
ancient literatures abound in allusions to 
the rapid unobserved running away of 
ite sands. 

The nextadvance was the invention of 
the wheel-and-weight clock, such as has 
been in useeversince. The first instru- 
ment of this kind may have been made 
by the ancients; butno clear allusion to 
its existence has been discovered ear- 
lier than 996, when Pope Silvester II. is 
known to have had one constructed. It 
was Christian Huygen, the famous Dutch 
philosopher, who applied, in 1658, the 
pendulum to the clock, and thus led di- 
rectly to those more refined and subtle 
improvements, which render our present 
clocks and watches among the least im- 
perfect of all human contrivances, 

George Graham, the great London 
elockmaker of Queen Anne's and George 
the First's time,and one of the most noted 
improvers of the clock, was born in 1675. 
After spending the first thirteen years of 
his life in avillage in the north of Eng: 
land, he made his way to London, an in- 
telligent and well-bred Quaker boy; and 
there he was so fortunate as to be taken as 
an apprentice by Tompion, then the 
most celebrated clockmaker in England, 
whose name is stillto be seen upon an- 
cient watches and clocks. Tompion was 
a most exquisite mechanic proud of his 
work, and jealous of his name. Prior 
mentions him in his “Essay on Learning,” 
where he says that the name of Tompion 
ona watch or clock was proof positive of 
its excellence. 

Graham _ was worthy to be the apprentice 
ofsuch a master,for he not only showed in- 
telligence, skill, and fidelity, but a happy 
turn of invention. Tompion became 
warmly attached to him, treated him as 8 
son, gave him the full benefit of his 
skill and knowledge, took him into part- 
nership, and, finally left him sole pos- 
session of the business. For nearly half 
acentury “George Graham, Clockmaker,” 
was one of the best known signs in Fleet 
street; and the instruments made in his 
shop, were valued in all the principal 
countries uf Europe. 

He made two very capital inventions in 
clock machinery which are still, univer- 
sally used, and will probably never. be 





superseded. It was s common complaint : 
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among clock makers, when ne wasja young 
man, that the pendulum varied in length 
according to the temperature, and con- 
sequently caused the clock to go too 
slow in hot weather, and too fast in 
cold. Thus, if a clock went correctly at 
a temperature of sixty degrees, it would 
lose three seconds a day if the tempera- 
ture rose to seventy, and three more 
seconds a day for every additional ten 
degrees of heat. Graham first endeav- 
ored to rectify this inconvenience by 
making the pendulum of several differf 
ent kinds of metal, which was a partial 
remedy. But the invention by which he 
overcame the difficulty completely, con- 
sisted in employing a column of mer- 
cury as the “bob” of the pendulm. The 
hot weather, which lengthened the steel 
rods,raised thecolum of mercury and 
so brought the centre of oscillation 
higher. If the column of mercury was 
of the right length, the lengthening or 
the shortening of the pendulum was ex- 
actly counterbalanced, and the variation of 
the clock, through changes of temperature, 
almost annihilated. This was a truly ex- 
quisite invention. The clock he himself 
made on this plan for Greenwich, after 
being in use for a century and a half, re- 
quires attention not oftener than once in 
fifteen months. 

George Graham died in 1751, aged 
seventy-six years, universally esteemed 
as an ornament of his age and country. 





CHINESE ACROBATS IN SAN FRAN 
Cisco. 


Anarticle in the San Fran: {soo Call 
says: 

The Chinese tumblers lately intro- 
duced intothe Jackson street Chinese 
Academy of Music are,indeed,marvels 
in theline. A number of athletic Mon- 
golians appear, stripped to the waist, 
and begin a sort of combat on the 
stage. At first the fighting appears 
to be promiscuous, but six or eight 
finally ally themselves against one 
man, and try to overcome him by 
springing against him and striking 
him fullin the breast with the soles 
of their feet. 

He meets thiscurious mode of attack 
by standing like a statue, while the 
others fall heavily uponthe floor. A 
number of tables are next brought out 
and piled one above another, untila 
height of about twenty feet is attained. 
A performer, whose weight is not less 
than 150 pounds, mounts them, and, 
springing into the air toward the floor 
and the stage, strikes both feet with a 
heavy thud upon the bare breast of a 
man standing about ten feet from the 
foot of the tables, throwing him vio- 
lently to the floor. Howaman can 
sustain such a blow is a mystery. 

Again the agile acrobat ascends to 
the top tiuble, and, springing upward, 
turns a somersault,while all the tables 
except the lower one, are suddenly 
taken away. Upon the only table 
left he falls with a force apparently 
great enough to break every bone in 
his body; but he leaps up again im- 
mediately and turns back handsprings 
across the stage. 

Again he climbs to the top of the 
tower of tables, while a second lies 
down upon a table, a few feet from 
the base of the tower. Turninga 
somersault in mid air, he falls upon 
the other body, the two breast to 
breast,and bounds off again witha 
second somersault. Other acrobats 
climbed to various altitudes, and fell 
upon the stage,alighting squarely up- 
on their backs with a force that is as- 
tonishing. 

These feats are allexecuted by men 
ina semi-nude condition,so that there 
is no chance for padding their clothes. 
The manager informed the Call re- 
porter that the tumblers were trained 
from childhood, and became habitu- 
ated to the terrible concussions only 
by years of practice. He added that 
many were killed in training, or 
maimed for life. 





An Iowa congregation didn’t like its 
minister’s preaching, and locked. the 
church door against him. He smashed 
in a window and preached sermon four 
hours long to his brother-in-law, 
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THE CARPENTER, 


Recently adry goods man in Pitts- 
burg deemed it good that he should 
have a partition put up in the back 
part of his store, and so he sent for 
old Chips, the carpenter, to come and 
see about it. Inthe fulness of time 
Chips put in an appearance with a 
lot of sawdust in his hair and atwo 
footrule in his pocket, and he sounded 
the plaster with his knuckles and 
measured the length and height of the 
prospective partition and talked tech- 
nically regarding studding and braces, 

“Well, what'll it cost?”? demanded 
the Market street man. 

Chips said it was that kind of work 
that you could hardly tell, and, then 
he took off his hat, got down on his 
hands and knees and squinted along 
the floor to see if it was level. Then 
he said it would be an ugly job, and 
told theman to have everything moved 
out of the way and he would send two 
men downin the morning. The Mar- 
ket street man, being in a hurry on ac- 
count of the spring trade, put all his 
clerks to work that evening and had 
the goods moved to one side; but in 
the morning the men didn’t come, and 
the clerks had to hustle the goods 
back again, while the man cursed old 
Chips, and swore thatif heever had 
another job he would give it to Jobbs. 
Next morning the two mendawdled 
into the store with two boxes of tools. 
One was a big man, with a dirty face, 
andthe other a little man, with hands 
like a nutmeg graterand aknit jacket. 
They sat down onatrestle and cu 
chews off a plug of navy with a chisel, 
while the clerks again wrestled with 
the goods, and as this was going on 
the big man'spit some tobacco juice on 
the stove. Whereupon the little man 
swung his legs slowly and remarked 
that it looked like someof Jobb’s 
work, and he would bet them supports, 
you know, wasn’t perpendicular—they 
leaned too much toward Market street, 
The big man didn’t think so. He 
would bet the drinks they leaned to- 
ward Wood street. Then the big man 
got a plumb-bob, and the little man 
procured a spirit level,and they fought 
and wrangled over the point at issue 
until the appearance of the owner of 
the store, when they hitched up their 
pantaloons and began to work. 

This operation was inaugurated by 
the little man measuring the length of 
the partition, and, to make sure, the 
big man also measured it, and said it 
was right. This recalled a reminis- 
cence to the mind of the big man, and 
he asked his partner if he remember- 
ed thetime they made a botch out of 
a job for old Jancey by getting the 
wrong measure. Then they both 
laughed, and each one put his foot up- 
onthe trestle and they talked about old 
Jancey, and how old Jancey’s daugh- 
ter used to whoop upa lunch every 
day, and they were only recalled toa 
sense of their duty by hearing the 
clock in Municipal Hall strike nine. 
Upon becoming aware of this Mr. 
Chips’ men dragged in a lot of lumber 
leisurely. The big man picked upa 
board, laid it on the trestles, produced 
a chalk line, made a cut in the end of 
the board with a saw, and felt in his 


vest pocket for a piece of chalk. Then: 


he laid down the line and felt in his 
pockets. The little man, who had sat 
down to take arest, felt in his pockets, 
but there was no chalk, and the little 
man went to the shop for some, while 
the other man sat down to meditate. 
When the little man returned, about 
ten o’clock, they proceeded to work at 
the partition ina phlegmatic style, 
which caused the Market street man 
to groan in agony of soul; and before 
twelve o’clock they had ruined a lot 
of goods with tobacco juice, and the 
little man had scalped a clerk by let- 
ting a hatchet fall on his head froma 
ladder. In the afternoon the big man 
drove the end of aboard into the 
stomach of old Mr. Piper, one of the 
Market street man’s best customers, 
and Mr. Piper laid across the counter 
gasping for breath for five minutes 
before any one noticed him. Upon 
recovering he threw the bundle of 
goods he had purchased in the clerk’s 
face and left in disgust. But this did 
not disturb Mr. Chips’ men, and they 
drove nails and whistled, and put up 
the partition to suit themselves. and 








avi accvruiNg to the Market street 
man’s orders. §They said if they would 
put it up in that way it would be 
wopsy-jawed, and the Market street 
man went into his office and tore his 
hair, and wondered if he had lived in 
vain. This sort of thing went on fora 
week, and then the little man and the 
big man picked up their tools and 
went away, and Chips came round to 
lookat the job. Chips saidit wasa good 
job. The Market street man thought 
at first it would cost him about $15, 
but Chips said it would cost him $87.19. 
The Market street man danced around 
and asked Chips why he didn’t charge 
$500, but Chips had dealt with unrea- 
sonable men, and he merely picked a 
little piece of glue out of his whiskers 
and suggested that the Market street 
man needed another partition on the 
other side ofthe store, Upon hearing 
this the victim was so thoroughly ex- 
asperated as to be speechless, and 
while he was glaring at Chips in uas- 
tonishment that person left his bill 
and straddled out of the shop. 
















































































THE EDUCATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS. 


The Syracuse University Herald 
made upthe following table of Presidents 
and their places of education, which is of 
interest: 

Washington— Good English education, 
but never studied the ancient languages, 

Adams—Harvard. 

Jefferson—William and Mary. 

Madison—Princeton. 

Monroe—William and Mary. 

Adams, J. Q.—Harvard. 

Jackson-—Limited education. 

Van Buren—Academic education. 

Harrison—Hampden Sidney College, 

Tyler—William and Mary. 

Polk—University of North Carolina- 

Taylor—Slightest rudiments. 

Fillmore—Not liberally educated, 

Pierce-—-Bowdoin. 

Buchanan— Dickinson. ! 

Lincoln—Education very limited. 

Johnson—Self educated. 4 

Grant—West Point. 

Monroe and Harrison did not graduate, 
Monroe left college to join the revolu- 
tionary army. Financial reverses de- 
prived Harrison of a full course. Polk 
was the oldest when graduating, being 
twenty- three; Tyler, the youngest, seven- 
teen. The majority graduated at twen- 
ty, this being the average age. Jefferson 
probably had the most liberal education 
and broadest culture. It is said that his 
range of knowledge would compare fa~ 
vorably with that of Burke. The drill at 
West Point may be considered equal to & 
college course,andin many respects su- 
perior. In discipline and mathematical 
training, it is notequaled by any Ameri- 
can college. Counting (ieneral Grant, 
two-thirds of our Presidents have been 
college men. To be sure, the two whose 
names have become household words, 
Washington, the Father, and Lincoln, the 
Martyr, were not liberally educated; but 
theirs were spetial ‘missions. They live 
in the affections of the. nation rather 
than in the intellect, as embodied in the 
Constitution and laws. Theirs was to exe- 
cute, not to’mould. 


" 





The “old citizen” is as yet unknown in 
Kansas. The first white person born 
there is not yet twenty-six years old. 


An English revivalist slid down the 
banisters of his pulpit in order to show 
how people went on backsliding. 


The habit of opiumsmokingin the Chi- 
nese dens at Virginia City, is becoming so 
common among the white people, that 
many of the older pupils in the public 
schools are beginning to frequent these 
places, and aloud call is made to have 
them closed by law. 


The Japanese government is said to 
have adopted a singular but. effective 
method for extending a knowledge of 
the Arabic nu erals with their English 
names. They are printed in tabulas ; 
form on cloth, which is sold ata low 
price to the peasantry 
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Rain on the Roof. 


Soft falls through the gathering twiligh’ 
The rain from the dripping eaves, 

And stirs, with a tremulous rustle, 
Tho dead and the dying leaves, 

While afar, in the midst of the shadows, 
I hear the sweet voices of bells, 

Come borne on the wind of the autuma, 
That fitfully rises and swells. 


They call and they answer each other, 
And answer and mingle again, 
As the deep and the shrill in an anthem 
Make harmony still in their strain; 4 
As the voices of sentinels mingle 
In mountainous regions of snow, 
Till from the hill-tops a chorus 
Floats down to the valleys below, ¢ 


The shadows, the firelight ofeven, ~ : 
The sound of the rain’s distaut chime, { 

Come bringing, with rain softly dropping, 
Sweet thoughts of a shadowy time; 4 

The slumberous sense of seclusion, } 
From storm and intruders aloof, ° 

\ We feel when we hear in the midnight 

The patter of rain on the roof. 





A Stroke of Fortune. 


So, you, would like to hear howI, 
a poor sailor, chanced tomarry a pret- 
ty wife, possessed of thousands, and, 
without exception, ‘mistress of the 
finest estate in Santos? 

“Well, come out onthe piazza. We 
have a fine view of the bay there, and 


* Tlove to listen to theroar of the surf. 


It reminds me of old times, you know. 
Light a fresh cigar. You have noth- 
ing like theminthe States, I can as- 
sure you of that; and now for my 
yarn. 7 

“Twenty years ago, I was chief 
mate on board of a Down East brig 
engaged in the South American trade. 
The captain was good enough at 
heart, but he did love a gold dollar so 
mach, that the passion of avarice at 
times warped the better and prevail- 
ing instincts of his heart, 

“I was young, careless, and free, 
without asoul living I couldclaim as 
kin, andas happy in my lone state as 
you can well imagine. I had but lit- 
tle responsibility on my shoulders. 
the skipper taking entire control, even 
‘to details. 

“We were to the southward of the 
line, outward bound, and upon the 
eventful night in question, which was 
truly an era in my life, I hadthe first 
watch. The wind was light, and the 
ocean as calm as though asleep. 

“We had all our light kites set to 
woo the gentle breeze, running 
through the water not over three 
knotsan hour, Absorbed in my own 
thoughts and reflections, [ was lean- 
ing idly over the taffrail watching the 
bubbles and phosphorescent light 
playing about the restless rudder, 
when a touch on my arm from the 
man at the wheel, brought me to my- 


self. 

“*What do you call that, sir?’ he in- 
quired, pointing over the quarter. 

“I gazed in the direction pointed 
out by the man, and, to my intense 
surprise, saw a bright light, not un- 
likea ball of fire, which threwa lurid 
tremulous light, across the dark 
waters, 

“Tt can’t bethe moon, sir?” said 
said the seaman with an inquiring 
look. 

“*The moon rising {in a quarter 
bearing south-south west? No, that 
issome craft on fire, as sure as my 
name is John Watkins, and I’ll rouse 
out the captain at once.’ 

“In another instant I was rapping 
inno gentle manner at the Skipper’s 
stateroom, who turned out in a 
hurry. 

“*What—what is the matter?’’ he 
stammered, ‘rubbing his eyes — “is 
there a squall coming ?’ 

"No, sir; it’s as pretty a night as 
Iever saw. But, Captain Thompson, 
there isa vessel on fire to leeward oj 
us,and I will, if you say so, run down 
to her assistance.’ 

“Tl be on deck in a moment, 
Don’t be in a hurry—don’t like to run 
the vessel off her course—prolc ngs 
her voyage,’ and leaving the sleepy 
skipper grumbling to himseif, I re- 
gained the deck, 

“In a few moments the old 
was by my side. 

“Tt will cost money to 
hands off yon craft and feed 
we make a port.’ 
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“*True, sir; but is human life to be 
reckoned or valued by money? In all 
probability there are poor fellows 
there in danger of their lives, who, if 
we leave them to their fate, would 
place us on a footing with pirates,’ 
and turning abruptly, I walked aft, 
having expressed my indignation in a 
voice tremulous with anger. 


“‘Bless my soul, Mr. Watkins, I 
would not leave ahy one to perish. I 
was only calculating the chances in a 
commercial point of view. You can 
hoist the long boat out if you like, 
and take four ofthe boys for acrew 
to pull you to her. She will burn 
down to the water’s edge if you wait 
for us to get there. It is growing calm 
allthe time, and to teli the truth, Mr. 
Watkins, I would advise you to bear 
a hand and get back as soon as possi- 
ble, for I don’t like the looks of the 
weather. The airis hot and oppres- 
sive like.’ 

“In ten minutes I had thelong boat 
over the side, and a stout weatherly 
craft she was, too. A bag of biscuits, 
with a beaker vf water, was stowed 
away in the stern sheets, and bidding 
the lads to give way with a will, we 
shoved off fromthe sides of the old 
brig. I saw the tall, bent form of 
Captain Thompson peering down up- 
on me fora moment, but the next in- 
stant the boat rose on the bosom of a 
swell, and that was the last I ever 
saw of my old skipper. 


‘The brig quickly faded from sight, 
hid by a thin mist, or haze, which 
had suddenly arisen, and, in fact, I 
was conscious of a strange change in 
the appearance of the’ weather. The 
stars had entirely disappeared from 
the firmament, hid behind the gauzy 


vell which had somysteriously arisen, 
and low down onthe horizon I noteda 
durk bank ofclouds. The heat was 
intense, the stout seamen wiping the 
perspiration from their streaming 
brows as they toiled at their oars. 
Nota breath ofair disturbed the glassy 
wave—all nature appeared to be 
hushed intoa terrible calm. 

“T must confess I felt rather appre- 
hensive as I glanced about the hori- 
zonand looked back in the direction 
where I knew the old brig must be, 
rolling and pitching idly on the long 
swell, which every moment was in- 
creasing. But my fears and apprehen- 
sions were soon chased from my 
head by matters of more exciting in- 
terest. 

“As we neared the burning craft I 
read the name of La Hembrilla, in 
letters of gold, on the huge stern. 
The light cast by the burning spars 
and rigging aloft afforded ample 
power for me to form my conelu- 
sions. 

“The ship was a Spaniard; the 
empty davits,and dangling falls told 
their own story plain enough to a 
seaman’s eye. 

“The burning wreck had been de- 
serted. 

“Shooting under the broad, heavy 
counter, we caught at the iron works 
of the mizzen channels, and directing 
the two men toremainin the boat, I 
elambered on deck, followed by the 
other two seamen. 

“The ship had. evidently been on 
fire some time, the flames having full 
control of the forward portion of the 
ship. The foremast had gone by the 
board, the top-gallant forecastle was 
asea of fire; the mainmast was al- 
ready tottering, and I knew there was 
no time to lose. The smoke was 
dense and stifling, but as yet did not 
effect the extreme after portion of the 
vessel. The deck was strewn with 
remnants of provisions, half-open 
cases,and articles of clothing, but no 
trace of a human being could be 


nD. 

“Diving down into the main cabin, 
which was half filled with black, 
twisting smoke, I took a hasty glance 
about. The rich hangings, appoint- 
ments, and ornamentation surprised 
me, showing that the unfortunate 
ship had been designed to carry pas- 
sengers. The sharp, shooting gleams 
of writhing flames from aloft pene- 
trated through the broad skylight, 
tinging every object with a ruddy 
glare. 

“From = state-room to state-room I 
hurried, but found them al! emnty 
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unui came totheafter one. There 
I experienced some difficulty in open- 
ing the door, the smoke every mo- 
ment becoming more dense and re- 
spiration more difficult. Exerting my 
strength, the wood work gave way, 
revealing a confused mass of white 
drapery lying on the state-room floor. 
The very sight made my heart beat 
quick with apprehension, and stoop- 
ing, I soon ascertained that it was a 
woman, 

“Placing my hand over her heart, I 
felt it throb,and without further delay 
I rushed on deck with her in my 
arms. Through the companion-way 
I staggered, with a strange dizziness 
in my head, gasping for breath, but 
still retaining my grasp on her I had 
saved. The fresh air revived me: the 
pain. left my head, so that I was en- 
abled to pay properattention to the 
woman who lay helplesss in my 
arms. 

“Then, for the first time, I looked at 
the faceof my burden,and by the bright 
lightof the wreck Idiscovered she was 
both young and handsome.’ At that 
moment the mainmast went crashing 
over the side, sinking with a hiss in the 
black water. A shower of cinders and 
sparks, a column of roaring flames, 
shot on high, followed by the excited 
shouts of the men, who had leaped, 
panic-stricken, into the boat urging 
me to follow. 

“Clasping the lady with my left 
arm, Lused my right in gliding down 
the ship’s side. The mens’ oars were 
poised, I gave the word, and the next 
instant we wereclear of the vessel, 
which was now wraptin flames from 
stem to stern. 

“Dashing some water into the la- 
dy’s face, I began to chafe her hands. 
The treatment though rough had the 
desired effect. She opened her eyes, 
closed them again as if the awaken- 
was painful, butin a few moments was 
fully herself. Ina few words I told 
her how she had been saved, and as- 
sured her that in a short time she 
would be in safety on board the 
brig. 

“In return she told me that her 
father was the Senor Jose .Gonzales, 
of Santos, the wealthiest planter in 
the country. She had been on a visit 
to Spain, where her father had large 
numbers of relations, and had taken 
passage for home in the Spanish 
ship. 

“The ill-fated vessel, bysome means 
to her unknown, had caught fire dur- 
ingthe night. A panic ensued, and, 
overcome by terror, she fainted away. 
Probably in the excitement and alarm 
which followed, her absence was 
over-looked, and when the boats 
shoved off from the shfp, the Senorita 
Maria Gonzales was left unconscious 
in her state-room to perish. 

“Glancing around the horizon, I 
could see no sign of the brig. Not 
the flash of a light betrayed the posi- 
tion of the vessel. But I had a 
compass with me, and noted the 
course I had steered while pulling for 
the burning wreck. It was not the 
fact of the brig being invisible that 
caused me uneasiness, but the start- 
ling knowledge that a great convul- 
sion of the elements was about t: 
burst upon us. 

“The dark bank I had at first 
noticed low down on the horizon had 
risen rapidly until the entire heavens 
were obscured, the atmosphere had 
grown dense, and the darkness was 
simply intense, reiieved only by the 


now dismantled hulk which occasion- 
ally threw outa gieam of light. 

“A  stranxe, indetinable, rushing 
sound pervaded the air, a slight ripple 
ruffled the stagnant waters, a cold 
breath of air fanned my cheek, while 
under the black, frowning clouds 
I saw a white line rapidly rushing 
upon us. 

“Louder and louder grew the 
sounds; the men gazed at one an- 
other aghast. With a wave of my 
handI motioned the seamen to pull 
the boat round so as to bear before 
it, and the next instant the hur- 
ricane burst upon us in all its fury. 

“The shriek ofthe tempest drowned 
myvoice. The oars were dashed from 
the’ saifors’ hands, while they in ter- 
ror threw thomselves down in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 


“In an agony of terror Maria clung 





to me, while I, with all my strength 
and skill, managed to keep the boat 
dead before the gale. 

“On rushed the frail structure 
through the murky darkness, enve- 
loped in a whirl of foam, which half 
blinded measthe salt spray filled my 
eyes. The water was torn up by the 
barrels full, and hurled with cut- 
ting force and violence through the 


air. 

“Drenched to the skin, with the 
delicate girl crouching by my side, 
wrapped up in all the spare coats I 
could muster, I kept watch during 
the long hours of thut eventful night. 

“How we ever escaped destruction 
a merciful Providence alone can tell, 
but with daylight the fierce gale 
showed signs of abating and by noon 
we were sailing upon a Summer sea. 
A rough temporary, sail had been 
rigged, and the boat’s head directed 
toward the land; for, of course, we 
hadgiven upall hope of ever seeing 
the brig, for a while at least.. If we 
would be saved we had gottorely up- 
on our. own resources. Carefully I 
dealt out a slim allowance of bread 
and water from the scanty suppplies 
which was in the stern sheets, cau- 
tioning the men to make the precious 
fluid go as far us possible. 

“I could enlarge upon the suffer- 
ings we endured, tell you about the 
calm days which succeeded, how the © 
scorching rays ofthe sun beat down 
upon our heads, and how the men 
with noble generosity surrendered 
their few drops of water tothe pale, 
suffering woman, who never mur- 
mured once, though her brain was all 
but on fire, and her tongue parched 
and swollen in her mouth. 

“You can imagine my feelings when 
the last crumb of bread was exhaust- 
ed, and the beaker had been drained 
dry. Death in its most terrible, form 
with the attending horrors of, hunger 
and thirst, stared us in the face, and 
I groaned in anguish as I gazed upon 
the now inanimate form of the poor 
girl, She was dying—perbaps dead 
already-- and I stretched myself by 
her side to meet the fate I was pow- 
erless to avert. 

“Well, we were picked up shortly 
after by a Brazilian fishing-boat, 
placed aboard a man-of-war cruising 
on the coast, and the surgeon soon 
had us under his care. Strange to 
say none of us succumbed to the pri- 
vations we had undergone, but re- 
covered to congratulate one another 
upon our escape. The Senor Jose 
Gonzales fairly hugged me in his de- 
light at the escape of his daughter, 
and insisted upon my making his 
residence my home. The men were 
rewarded by him beyound their most 
sanguine hopes, and I—well, I r® 
warded myself by marrying the fair 
heiress, and when her father died a 
few years ago, I assumed full control 
of the estates. As for the old brig, 
and Captain Thompson, she was never 
seen or heardfrom after the terrible 
storm which sweptthe coast of South 
America, strewing its shores with 
the wreck of many a noble craft.” 





In France the postal cards appear m 
great variety, because it is legal for any 
man to make his own, the payment. being 
by an adhesive stamp. The result is that 
some are ornamented with elaborate 
designs on cardboard of various colors 
and materials. 


The fortune left by the late Sir An- 
thony Rothschild amounts to nearly £10,- 
000,000 sterling. This fortune exceeds 
that of the late Mr. Brassey, who has 
hitherto been regarded as the largest of 
the millionnaires, by £4,000,000. 


A _ twenty-five-cent pamphlet, full. of 
thinly-disguised abnse of the royal 
family of England, has attainedin Lon- 
don a circulation of over 120,000 copies. 
A correspondent writes: “It is as near 
treason as the author dare come for a 
shilling.” 

A firm in Germany, manufactures a 
pressed fuel of refuse tan just as it is 
taken from the pits. The tan is satur- 
ated with coal tar and powerfally com- 
pressed into bricks. The manufacture 


s issaid to be very profitable. 
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‘CENTENNIAL, 


The interest felt inthe Exhibition ts 
forcibly indicated by the great crowds 
of people visiting the grounds every 
day, particularly on Sundays. 


The interior of the Main Building 
presents ascene of the greatest activ- 
ity. Rival exhibitorsare vieing with 
each other in the erection of pretty 
structures to enclose their respective 
sections, 


Fifty. thousand dollars has been of- 
fered for the exclusive right to sell pop 
corn onthe Centennial grounds. 


There will be thirty-two of the gov- 
ernments of the world represented at 
the Centennial, besides our own. 


The number of French exhibitors 
will be about 2,000,and their goods 
will be brought over in four ship- 
ments, 


“ The steamer carrying Waterer’s 
great collection of rhododendrons for 
the horticultural department of the 
Exhibiton, has arrived from England. 


At every building on the grounds 
are twenty baskets of peanuts or gin- 
ger snaps, and over each basket stoops 
a gloomy Italian without an organ. 


‘ TheEmperor of Brazil will stay, like 
any ordinary being, at the Continental 
hotel, Philadelphia, during his visit to 
the Centennial Exhibition. He will 
arrive there May 10. 


A New’ Yorker, anticipating hand- 
some profits from selling newspapers 
on the grounds during the Exhibition, 
offers $20,000 for the exclusive privi- 
lege of doing so. 


Ohio has a Koh-i-noor for the Cen- 
tennial. Itisacomplete section ofa 
coal vein in a shaftof the Steubenville 
Coal and Mining Company’s works, 
and is asolid block weighing over two 
and a half tons. 


“ Among Oregon’s wonderful exhibits 
will be a section of afir tree witha 
diameter of seven anda half feet at 
the height of 130 feet from the ground, 
aod another section five feet in diame- 
ter atthe height of 200 feet. 


The French have labelled the en- 
trance to their representative office in 
agallery of the Main Building ‘“‘Com- 
mission Francaise,’ but, apparently 
considering this phrase unintelligible, 
= mated it with “French Commis- 
sion.’ 


“Snickerifadrick” is the euphonious 
polysyllable engraved on the wood of 
the Swedish booth in the Main Build. 
ing, and which attracts spectators- 
Near it isthe name,in Swedish, of the 
builder, and ‘Snick,’” etc., means 
“wood-working establishment.”’ 


Gen. Washington bequeathed his 
family Bible, in three quarto volumes, 
to Lord Fairfax, who left it to the 
Herbert family. It hasan autograph 
of G. W., and copious notes by Bishop 
Wilson, the editor and giver. It will 
be exhibited ,in the Book Department 
of the Centennial, 


The brewers and maltsters of the 
United States will erect on the Cen- 
tennial grounds an iron building for 
the exhibition of beer, malt, hops and 
everything connected with the brew- 
ing business, including a mipiature 
ice house. The cost of the building 
will be $30,000. 


Messrs. Reisenberger & Co., of New 
York city, have obtained from Messrs. 
John R. Nagle & Co., the privilege of 
printing the Centennial catalogue in 
Spanish. This will be done to accom- 
modate the visitors and exhibitors 
from South America and other States 
in which that language is spoken. 


The colossal statue of the “‘Ameri- 
can Soldier,” will be lobated on the 
west side of the ter surrounding 
Memorial Hall. Onthe east side of 
the terrace will bea marble statue of 
Washington, cut from a single block. 
It has been loaned by Mahlon Dicker- 
son, the American banker in Flor- 
ence, for Exhibition during the Cen- 
tennial. 


Ateach entrance to the Centennial 
Exposition Grounds thera willbe an 





auloilaule arrangement to register the 
daily number of Qvisitors. The mana- 
gers estimate that at the lowest 50,000 
people will visit the Exhibition every 
day. This would yield $4,500,000, 
The expenses will be nearly $2,000,- 
000. 


A London firm will exhibit what it 
claims to be the largest terra cotta 
statue ever made. It is a model of the 
statue of America, one of the four— 
the others being of Europe, Asia and 
Africa —that surmount the Albert 
Memorial in Hyde Park. The firm 
will exhibit about 200 tons of terra cot- 
ta wate, including a variety of antique 
statuettes, 


The American Fish Culturist Asso- 
ciation intend to make a remarkable 
exhibition at the Centennial. It will 
embrace not only li ve, iced,and stuffed 
fish, whales, seals, porpoises, turtles, 
frogs, alligators, crabs, lobsters, corals, 
sponges, alge, and other marine crea- 
tures,but prepared fish and roes,dried, 
salted, smoked, pickled, or corned,and 
also oils, spermaceti, gelatine, isin- 
e. glue, leather, shell, and whale- 

one. 


Herman Kirn, the sculptor, who is 
executing in Austria the statuary for 
the Catholic Centennial fountain, 
states that he has the best artists in 
Rome employed on them. The mar-. 
ble is extremely hard, its (durability is 
not much less thanthat of granite, 
and every blow of the gavel strikes 
fire. The statue of Commodore Barry 
will be shipped at once, and the other 
four will follow shortly afterward. 
That of Moses contains over four hun- 
dred cubic feet of marble in one mass. 
as sound as steel, 





VICTORIA'S CROWN, 





The crown of Queen Victoria was 
constructed out of the fragments of 
halfa dozen bygone diadems, which 
were broken up in 1838, worn by Mary 
Modena, including those worn by 
Queen Caroline and Queen Charlotte, 
as consorts,and by Mary II. and Anne 
as Queens regnant, and others. The 
large sappbire, the partial drilling of 
which suggests that it may formerly 
have figured in the turban of some 
Eastern 
true, by George IV.; butin the front 
of the diadem, and inthe centre of a 
Maltese crossof diamonds, is the fa- 
mous ruby given to Edward the Black 
Prince, by Pedro, King of Castile, af- 
ter the battle of Najeva, A. D. 1367, 
This same ruby was worn by Henry 
V.in his helmet at Agincourt. The 
gemis pierced right through, Every 
other diamond, ruby, emerald, and 
pearl in the dazzling galaxy may have 
its own pedigree and legend. No au- 
thentic record of the crown jewels 
has been preserved, The cap is of 
crimson velvet. The crown was first 
exhibited complete in June, 1838, 





Many persons have brought on sert- 
ous sickness by holding onto the knob 
of the front door whilestanding in a 
draft, and speaking “‘last words” to 
friends or visitors.—Dr. W. W. Hall, 





WHAT HIS VISITS WERE LIKE. 


“ Your visits remind me of the 
growth of a successful newspaper,” 
said Uncle Jabez, leaning his chin on 
his cane and glancingat William Hen- 
ry, who was sweeton Angelica, 

“Whyso?” inquired William Henry. 

“Well,they commenced ona weekly, 
grew to be tri-weekly, and have now 
become daily, with a Sunday supple- 
ment.” 

“Yes,” said William Henry, bracing 
up, “and after we are married we will 
issue an extra—”’ 

“Sh—h,” said Angelica, and then 
they went out for a stroll.—Keokuk 
Constitution. 

LL 

Oliver Kingsbury is a hermit of 
Sharon, Mass., who had a mania for col- 
lecting steel pens when young, and after 
finally inventing a machine for their 
manutacture, lett home, ana tor rorty 
years wandered none knew where. When 
finally he returned, he brought with him 


three barrels of steel pens. He lives an 
entirely secluded life and allows no one 
to entep his habitation. 

| 


sultan, was purchased, it is — 





GLIMPSES OF THE SUPERNATURAL, 


A brother of mine, aman whois 
the last person in the world to believe 
over much, or to be in the least degree 
superstitious, wishing to be neara 
particular town, and yet within easy 
reach of the permanent country resi- 
dence of his greatest friend, was in- 
duced (A. D, 1862) to take over the re- 
mainder of the lease of an old-fash- 
Joned mansion in Cheshire, where he, 
with his wife, children, and servants, 
in due course went to reside. He was 
advised to take the place as well be- 
cause of the reasonableness of the 
rent, for it was spacious and comfort- 
ably furnished, as by the recommen- 
dation of the London house agents, a 
well known firm in the Wet End, 
with whom the letting of it rested. . 

Soon after the arrival of the family 
and servants, the latter protested 
again and again that they were dis- 
turbed almost every night by a con- 
tinual “tramp,tramp,tramp”’ of heavy 
footsteps up the stairsand along the 
narrow passage, out of which were 
two doors which led to their bed- 
rooms. They would have it that the 
house was haunted. The sounds were 
scmetimes so loud and alarming that, 
asone of the servants remarked, “It 
seemed like a regiment of fvot soldiers 
marching over creaking boards.” 
Complaints were made to my brother, 
who merely said that the noises must 
be the result of wind under the joists 
or of rats,and he laughed at the whole 
affair, Some of the servants gave 
warning and left, Still the sounds 
went on, not always every night, but, 
with certain cessations, from time to 
time, 

In the autumn of the year 1863, a 
lady, her daughter of fourteen, anda 
maid, came to stayin the house; and 
asthe former was somewhat of an in- 
valid, a suite of rooms in the west 
wing, each communicating with the 
other, was apportioned to them. The 
second night after their arrival, the 
lady in question, suddenly awaken- 
ing, saw in her bedroom a luminous 
cloud, which gradually appeared to 
be formed into the shape of an old 
man,with a most painfully depressing 
countenance, full of the deepest sor- 
row,and wearing a large full bottomed 
wig. Shetried to raise herself in bed, 
to see if it were not the effect of her 
half-waking fancy, and theresult ofa 
disturbed dream, but could not. The 
room,in which there was no natural 
light, seemed to be partially but quite 
sufficiently illuminated; and she felt 
confident that a spectre was before 
her. She gazed at it for some min- 
utes, three at least, hearing the tick- 
ing of her watch, and counting the 
seconds. There the apparition stood, 
and seemed to be making an effort to 
speak, while a strange, dull inarticu- 
late groan seemed to come upas from 
the floor. Upon this, seeing the bell 
rope hanging within the folds of the 
curtain at her right hand, she braced 
herself up to sieze it and give it a most 
violent pull. Immediately she did 
this the face of the figure bore an ex- 
pression of anger, and by degrees it 
faded away. 

Tre bell, which hung some distance 
away, was heard by no one,and she 
was compelled to lie alone, forshe 
feared to rise (though the apparition 
did not reappear) until the church 
elock struck four, when, the morn- 
ing having broken, she rose and 
dressed herself. 

In the morning, before she had said 
a word, her daughter, on meeting her, 
said, ‘“Oh,mamma,an old manina 
great wig trampled through my room 
twice in the night. Who could it have 
been?” 

The lady being so impressed by 
these occurrences, which her host and 
hostess would persistin saying were 
only the result of her own fancy, de- 
termined on leavingin the course of 
afew days (asshe afterward stated). 

On the following night she slept 
with a night-light, and the door into 
her maid’s room open. But the noise 
of tramping, which had been hitherto 
heard only in the servant’s wing of 
the house, which was opposite, was 
now heard in the east side of it. 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp!” the sounds 
were heard constantly without cessa- 
tion; so much so that the master of 
the house, my brother. rose suddenlv 





\ self-centered, 


tuat very night, thinking tnat thieves 
had broken in, and rushed out to the 
east passage. But all ina moment 
they stopped; nothing was to be 
heard, nothing seen; all was still, 
This occurred again and again, 

The lady left as arranged. The 
noise ceased fora while, and then be, 
gan once more. It was with difficulty 
that any of the servants could be in- 
duced to remuin, believing that the 
house was haunted.—RKev. F. R. Lee- 













































































































A SOLDIER'S BOOK, 


In military history and biography 
the most notable work the country 
has producedis ‘‘Memoirs of General 
W. T. Sherman, written by Himself,” 
or, as it might be called, “‘My Deeds 
in My Words.’’ ‘The sharpness, con- 
ciseness and arbitrariness of the au- 
tobiographer's style are characteristic 
of the man. He is intensely con- 
scious of his superiority. The word of 
command is ‘heard ringing in every 
pageof his twooctavos. No man could, 
without béing laughed at, have writ- 
ten what he has written unless he 
had done what he has done. Through- 
out his autobiography he appears 
self-referring, self-ab- 
sorbed, and when opposed, prouder 
than a_ score of Spanish hidalgos. 
Like George Eliot’s inkeeper, he di- 
vides human thought into two parts— 
namely, ‘‘my idee,” and “humbug.” 
There is no middle point; but then 
his intelligence is as solid, quick, 
broad and full of resources as his will 
is defiantly self-reliant. Though there 
is something bure, bleak, harsh, 
abrupt in his style, his blunt egotism 
every now andthen runs into a rude 
humor. He pats on the back men as 
brave if not as skillful as himself, and 
looks down upon them with a good- 
natured toleration as long as they 
look upto him, but when they do not, 
disbelief in Sherman denotes incom, 
petency or malignity in the critic- 
Hits enmities are heated and some- 
times vindictive. The grave has 
closed over a mun who, in his sphere 
did at least as much as Sherman to 
overturn the rebellion, and yet Sher- 
man spares not Secretary Stanton 
dead, any more than he spared Stan- 
ton living. Still the book is thor- 
oughly a_ soldier’s book and must 
take rank among the most instructive 
and entaining military memoirs ever 
written.— Harper's. 


Apply soapsuds to asuspected leaky 
jointin the gas pipe. The formation 
of bubbles will show any escape. 


—————_— 
THE PEASANTRY OF RUSSIA, 


A writerin a leading German quar- 
terly, says that the peasantry of Rus- 
sia arein a worse condition than they 
were when Alexander II. abolished 
serfdom fourteen years ago. They do 
not live so well, and idleness, drunken- 
ness, tramping, bloodshed, and arson 
have increased to afrightful extent. 
The writer attributes this result to the 
bad management of the Government. 
The peasant isthe slave of the Com- 
mune, which controls his person and 
property in such a way as te ieave him 
no liberty. The Commune is more 
despotic than the master used to be, 





Tr is on record that there was for- 
merly in Sweden alaw which pun- 
ished the calumniator with a fine of 
money which was called slander- 
money. But this was not all. The 
slanderer was compelled in court to 
slap his own moutb, to recall the slan- 
der, to proclaim himself a liar, and to 
walk backward out of the court room. 
Moreover, he was incapacitated to 
make a last will, and, unless his ac- 
cuser  interceded for him, he was ex- 
pelled from town, This law might do 
little harm now-a-days, 





It may be laid down asa safe rule that 
you should always know whom you are 
marrying. A Cincinnati man married a 
woman the other day of whom he knew 
nothing except that her name was Mary, 
and he is not sure that she did not lie 
about that, as she has since left for parts 
unknown, taking with her all the house- 
hold goods, including even her husband's’ 





spareclothing. —__ me 
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garner for the exclusive benefit of England. 


The Suez Caual purchase is already bearing a fruittul crop: ft, 


‘ihe Bastille. 





bitterness to the Mivistry. All Mr. Disracli’s power of fence; SRCTH AROUT THAT FAMOUS PRi‘OI- ILLUSIONS DISSI-A‘ID 
does not shield him from’ the onslaugbt of the Opposition, or ° 
prevent the French from st pping into Egypt and reaping some : ae os 
of the harvest, which her Majesty's Government bad hoped to’ been to Faris knows the Place of the Bastille, with that ouly 
Iti perfectly evi- | Column which commemorates what sober history ills us was, 


Everybody, says a writer in F arers Magazine * who bas_ 


dent from the Premier's remathe in Parliament and from the | after all, by: 0 means such a grand achievement on the part of 


great reason to fear the increase of French infloence iu Egypt} 
and Mr. Disraeli’s treatment of Sir D. Lange turns out to have 
been even more discreditable than was supposed a week ago. 
This inc dent bas already led to one or two sceves iv Parliament, 
and we shall, doubtless, have more of them. 
matkable outcome of Mr, Visraeli’s con tuct,{bas been the al- 
tered tone of the ‘ Times” and the * Pall Mall Gazette,” both of 
which bave turned their praises of the Premier into censares, 

The London ** Mark Lane Express,” of March 2 tb, in i's re~ 
view of the grain trade for the past week, says, ‘* the tendency 
to improvement noticed last week bas assumed the sbape of 4 
definite advance in prices, and the caution with which buyer+ 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Queen of England, accompanied by the Princess Beatrice 
and Lord Derby, Secretary of State, is on the Continent, baving 
goue to G rmavy via Che: bourg, on her visit to her relatives. 

Prince L « pold has been visiting Lord Lyons, in Paris, in- 
coguito, as Lord Balmoral. His brother, the Duke of Con- 
uanght, bas bcen likewise in Algiers, as D -ke of Sussex. 

The P.ir ce of Wales is ic E-ypt and his next place of call 
will be Malte, whence, after visiting Gibraltar and Lisbon, he 
will return to Englanc, where a bearty reception awaits bim, 
especially in Londor, where a grand Civic Banquet is already ov 
the fopis, 

A good story is told of the Prince of Wuales’s fondness fo: 
the maintenance of tbat strict propriety fer which he is so 
celebrated, especially in matters of aniform. An official inquired 
of another whether bis Royal Highness bad ever asked a singl 
serious question with regard to Indiau affairs. “Oh, no,” 
said the one questioned. ‘lbhen be correeted bimeelf, and said. 
‘He asked no questions, but be made an observation.” “What 
was that?” ‘te told Lord Northbrook that he was vexed to 
see that little respect was paid to the great Order of the Star of 
lodia, of whi b he was the head. ‘On one occasion’ he said, 
‘Scindia wore bis ribbon, but no star; Holkar wore his star, but 
no ribbon; be was wach pleased to see that Jeypore wore botb 
star and ribbon, bat was crieved to say that he actually wore his 
ribbon over the wrong shoulder !'’ 

The Bowbay “Gazette,” by far the mest ably edited paper in 
India, bas fred off a severe article, which cou$rms the folly of 
not restricting the system of present-giving to the [ri ce of 
Wales. Iuste d of accepting no presents the value of which he 
could not have returned, the Frince has received a ship-load of 
gilts, including elephants, tigers, rare avimals and birds, valua- 
ble jewelry, piles of sbawls, geme, and, in fact, every variety ot 
article sufficient for an American country store. Some of the 
Princes went through this ordeal of present giving. not only 
when they visited his R. H. at (Calcutta, but when he called 
upon them in the course of his tour. One of the presents of 
tne Mabarajab of Cashmere consisted of a sword worth £10,00 , 
and the shawls and otber articles enumerated in the newspaper 
reports, which were also presevted by that same native roler, 
would be equal in vaiue to a still larger sum. It would be in- 
teresting from many pointe of view to have these presents—in. 
clnding elephants aud tigers—exbibited. Such a show would 
most likely confirm the views of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, that the 
Prince's visit has been calculated to compel many native chiefs 
to oppress their rabjects, in order to recoup themselves for 
their expenser, And yet few and trivial as bis Royal Highvess's 
gilts have been, there is a g ! exp ti that they will 

lead to a supplemental vote in the estimates 

Apropcs of the Queen's recent visit to the East-end of London, 

to open the Grocer’s Wing of the London Hospital, a‘ eand- 
wieh-mun” wus seen in Regent Street, on the day before, carry. 
ing & notice board, on which was printed in large letters, ‘4 ill 
Joho Brown go to Whitechapel?” The bewspapers bave nct 
noticed the circumstances, but this particular John Brown did 
go to the Royal ceremonial, and at various points along the 
roa e hé was jeered at and ironically cheered, in a way which 
coyld not haye been very agreeable to bis feelings. 








operated I tely, bas | een succeeded by a feeling of greater con- 
fidence. This improvemeut is net confined to Londou, bat i> 
sbared by all the large provincial and tue majority of the Ccnti- 
nental markets, ‘elegrams from Odessa report a good inquiry, 
with considerable sbipuents for Continent»! accunnt. Fine 
weather at the end of the week bad the effect of quieting th 

nearer foreign markets as well as those of Loudon and Live po |): 
but we are inclived to think the lull is ovly temporary, In view 
of the probable shortness’ of etocks in France aud Germany 
Oar own country markets continue scantily supplied by farmer: 
at, from 2s, to 48, per quarter higher, A greatl. reduced quan- 
tily of English wheat, apparently, will be marketed d rivg the 
next month or so, Feeding corn shared tho revival of activity, 
and both barley and maize bave risen. Flour bas fartaken 0} 
the improvement, and both here and abroad realizes highe: 
prices,’ , 

The London * Times”’ of March 7th says: ‘* The difficultie- 
which the Atlantic steam shipping companics bave to encounter 
‘nthe present depressed state.of international trade, may be 
judged of from the fact, that the large Atlantic steamers a 
stated to be losing £4 010 a voyage.” 

Lord Lytton, the new Governor-General of India, in an addres 
to a deputation from the Manchester Chamber ot Commerce 
spoke on the Revenue of Iudia as follows: 

“The natural growth of Indian revenue, although promising. i 
certainly very slow; while every great depar‘ment of the Iudian 
gov ronment, is continually putting to it the old bighwayman’ 
question, ‘ Your money or your hte?’ I am afraid there are 
many considerations which will meke the solution of tbe prob 
lem more and more difficult. About a third of the wh. le Indias. 
venue is now spent in England, and I fear that is a proportion 
which is increasing rather than otherwise. 

“ There is another fact of which I must remind you. Th 
value of the metchandise exported from India greatly exceed: 
the Indian imports, and the quantity of treasnre annually im 
ported into India during the ljast five years has been steadil) 
declining. Of course this effects the vaice of silver injuriously, 
aod the price of silver bas been so much depreci ted by variou: 
recent circun stances, that at the present momeut the Indiat 
government loses about six cents oa every rupee, in the ver: 
heavy remittances it makes to England. In 1837, | found, loob- 
'ng into these facts the « ther day, that the sums 1 quired by tle 
Howe Treasury on behalf of India amounted toonly $.2 50,000 
Lu the present year they are estimated at $75.0 U, (0.” 

William K. Wait, Member for Glaucester, gave notice in the 
House of Commons on March 2ird, that be would shertly ask 
Mr. B nike, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether it 
true that the Government of the United States, after paying the 
A'.bama claims, has a surplus of from one to two millivns ster 
ling, for which it is unable to find legitimate claimants. 

We understand the proposed exchange of territory between 
England and France, on the West Coast of Africa, bus now en 
tirely dropped through. The French Government have broken 
off negotiations on the subject, and if the Government go on 
with the appointment of their Select Commit ee,that Committee 
will doubtless be asked not to consider the proposed exchange 
of the Gimbia, but to frame some administrative schewe for 
placing the British West African settlemeuts on a sounder foot- 
ing than they are at present. 

Toe Berlia * R ivhsauzeiger” announces that the Imperial 
German yrevenue fur the year 1872, falls $2,890,000 short of 
what was anticipate’. The savings effected, however, exceeded 
the estimates by $6,825,000, thus giviog a surplus of over 
$4,000,000, 

The London ‘'Telegraph’s” special dispatch from Paris, saye 
that thedykes protecting Hertogenvosch, Holland, have been 
awept away by the floods, The railway bridge and roads have 
been destroyed and the town is completely isol,ted. Hundreds 
of bouses have disappeared and 6,( 00 persons are homeless. 

Papal brief, addressed to the Archbishop of Toledo, de 

nornees liberty of worship in Spain as Joading the State with a 
great crime, and paving the wayto ‘the persecution of Roman 
Catholicism.” 
4 lvices received in London on March 28tb, from India by 
mail, report that the steamship ‘Jowa),"’ from Shebr, has 
teen wrecked in the Aralian Sea. She bad aboard about five 
hundred pilgrims, chiefly Persians boand to Lushire. ‘Three 
men, who are supposed to be the only survivors, have reached 
Hodeida. 





AT THE Last MBETING of the Royal Society of Eng- 
land, Mr. Siemens exhibited bis new instrument ior ascertaining 
the depth of the sea without using a sounding line. He calls it 
a bathometer. It consisis essentially of « vertical coluwn of 
mercury contained in a steel tube, having cup-like extensions at 


instroment is suspended a short distance above its centre of 


tical position at sea. 





and found very accurate. 








gravity on a universal joint, to cause it always to retain its ver-! se 


letters to band from Cairo, that the Englisb Government ba-| the sovereign people. P» tisians, however, will always hold that 
that affair of the 14th of July, 1789, which ended in the murdet 
f De Launay and bis handful of invalides, is grander than 
Thermopyl or Bannockburn. I will not sey the Bastille bad 
But the most re-|\.¢tter have been left a'nnd ng; but I wish for the suke of true 
treedom that the Paris mob Lad had the nobleness to spare De 
Lauoay insteal<f bratally murdering biw after he bad sarreu- 
dered, und I wish that those who sacked that state prison bad 
some idea of the valine of State archives instead of flinging 
them out of the windows along vith the broken furniture of the 
rooms. The consequence was tbat the true bistory of the Bas- 
tille bas never been written till now. From St. Germain’s Abbey 
tbe archiv. 8 were transferred to the Arsenal; and there, five-and- 
thirty years ago, M Ruavaisson discovered them in a garret in 
almost hopeless confusion. The patient labor of years enabled 
him at last to put them in order; and ubout a year ago he pub- 
lisbed the closing volame of ‘‘Archives uf he Bastille, showing 
how thiogs really were managed iu this fortress of absolutism. 
tbat is just what the Bastilie was—tbhe King’s private prison. 
Pressing for the navy was the only English institution which 
yore the remotest resemblance to the “right” of committing to 
the Bastiile. 
Provost of Paris, wio happened, rtrangely enough, to be the 
dirst man sent to it, the Bastille bad a political object; it was 


From its foundation in 1569, by Hugh Aabriot, 


vot 80 much weant to defend Paris as to overawe St. Antoine's 
uburb. Its military history is soon told, Tie English beaten 
vat of the streets of Paris Ly the Constable of Richemout, five 


vears after the buraing of Joan ct Arc, took refrge in it, but 
vere scon forced to capitulate. b 
be Fronde. Turenne .on ths King s side) was beating Conde 
ud the Frondetra, when Mile. ot Montpensier, daugh'r of 


It had its part in the wars of 


yastun of Orle: ns, rushed to the Bastille and turned its gans on 
be Roysists ; iving the citizens time to swing open their gates 


and let in the routed Condeans,and then to force the gates 
back in the face of the baffled Turenne, 


It was Richelieu who first, by tus plan of wholesale imprison- 


ments, regularly put the Bastille wholesale to what from that 
time became its normal use. ‘ 
toe rule was that everybody should Le tried by bis peers; but 
the Cardival, finding things in a critical state, setup * Courts ot 
High Commission,” which sat as often a8 not io bis own country 
house and did just what they were Lid. Louis XIV. carried out 
what Richelicu bad begun. 
jeath which the Kiug possessed in the original royal domain, 
just as pearly every marquis count and abvot possessed tt in 
his private domain, somehow managed to get itself extended to 
th- whole of France. 
sere thrown aside; ® slip of paper with the words ‘Pat So and - 
so in the Bustille, and keep bim there till farther orders, 

signed by the King and counters gned by one of the Mivisters, 
was enough. if ‘“So-and-So” was a person of quality, a squad of 


In old France asin oid Evglaod 


In fact the old power of lite and 


All forms even of “High Cowmission” 


nousqnetuires banded bim the order, and he, «8 in duty bound, 


surcendered bimselt ; if he was a mere citizen, the ‘‘arshers of 
ihe watch’ looked out for bim at nightfall us he was going 
1ome, touched bim with a white wand and burried bim into a | 


‘arrioge that was waiting close by. The prisoners were divided 
nto two clegser, those who were simply shut up to be out of 


harm's way and those who were acensed of some definite crime. 
The latter were tried, sooner or later, by special 208, 
and after being found guilty were tortured ivto confession. 
When such prisone:s were put to death it was either 'y banging 
or burning alive. 
learn that the President of the commission often wrote at the 
bottom of the prisonen’s sentence a rtentum, #. ¢., an order to 
strangle him while the fagots were lighting. Of course, when 
it was a case of heresy there was no thought of such tender- 
ness; thus a poor mad fanatic, Morin—who, with his wife and 
son and two priests and a schdoluiaster, thought they were 
going to found the New Jerusalem and destroy Babylon, 1, ¢., 
the Komish Cnurch and the Beast, #, ¢., the Pope—was rath- 
lessly burnt alive in 1662 8 c 
the other class bud quite a differeat life of it; they were like 
debtors in the old tieet, with tbis great additional privilege, 
that the King paid fur their food, and right royally considered 
(bat a man who is shut up requires to be better nourished than 
ove who has bis liberty. Three bottles of wine a day, iveluding 
one of cbampague, three good meals — soup, entiees, a hot joint 
and dessert—these were their daily rations. No wooder some, 
when set free, peliticned to be taken in again; while others, 
arranging with the governor to live on simpler fare, aud to share 
the savings wit bim, took away a nive little sum wan their 
term “As uVer. 
just like genth men outside. They were persons of the very 
bighest “quality.” Thus, though the laws against duellivg 
were very strict, noblewen would fight; no ordinary tribunal 
could touch them, for they were nobles, each theoretically with 
power of life and death in bis own hands; so they were sent to 
the Bastille, For instance, the coach ot Marquis Villequier 
rucs into the coach of the Duke of Elbeuf in a narrow Paris 
Street; their lacqueys fall to blows, and the masters soon get 
out and join in’the tray. ’ 
shals of France,” who bad the jurisdictien ju such cases, decide 
that it was no duel, bgt only an accidental meeting. The 
Knigbt of Granocy, again, thinking Mile. de Nonant woald 
make bim an excellent wife, carries off her and ber mother and 
forees the daughter t> marry bim in bis father’s chiteau. 
family complain, avd a ga-d-duecrps io sent to order the ladies 
to be set at liberty. 
fases; but to show that he is a loyal subject, he goes back with 
the officer and puts bimself in the Bastille, 
touched tbat he issues letters of grace confirming the marriage. 
Such cases are merely nobleven 8 j kes. 
more ser ous, 
serfs so shamefully that 
preaches about h's conduct, 
pages, waylays the cure, catches bim as he is walking home 
with a farwer, kills the farmer and stabs the care. The poor 
man falls to bis prayers, bat my lord ‘stops bis jaw” by break- 
ing it with a musket. 





For the sake of human nature we are glad to 


‘This was one class of Bastille birds; 


Tben they bad skittles, billiards and tenvir, 


Villeqnier is Bastilled until the *‘mar 


Her 
The Knight's papa, “arquis Grancey, re- 
The King is so 
Here is something 
Rene d l'Hospital, Marquis of Choisy, treats his 


the cure of one of bis parishes 
The Maryois, with two of bis 


He then makes bis horse kick bim as be 


’ lies on the ground, @ d lastly rans his sword through bis ribs, 
both extremetier, so as to iocrease the termival area of the mer-i The clerey take up the case, and the marderer is brought before 
cary. The lower cup is closed by means of a corrugated :the Paris Parliament; but, before the trial can come on, his 
diaphragm of thin steel plate, and the weigbt of the column of | family, a very poweriul one, getan order for putting bim into 
mercury is balanced in the centre of the diaphragm by the elas—|the Bastille. After be has been in there a few days he is let out, 
tic force derived from two cartfully tempered -prings. Thejarmed with “letters of acquittal.’ 


A grocer cries out against the monopoly of whale oil; he is 
ut to the Bastilie to improve bis views of political economy. 


) It bas been tested in voy»ges across the} An architect's son wont take orders in spite of bis father’s wish; 
Atlantic ingthe Faraday, be is Bastilled \to give him {time for reflection. The Sdeputies 
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from balf a dozen big towns petiti n, grovelling on their knees 
in the royal presence, that their old travcbises way no longer 
be eet at nonght. The Kivg treats them kindly enough, ard 
orders his council to look into the matter; but, siace no one brt 
the ‘‘intendan‘s” bad a right to bring things before His Majesty 
for discussion, he sends them for a few wecks to the Bustille to 
show them that ‘discipline’ must be maintained. Even am-| 
bassadors are not sufe, if they Lelong to little States L’Alibert, 
sent to negotiate a marriage between the Duke of Savoy and a 
daughter of the Dake of Orleans, is clapped into pri-on for 
showing either too much or too little zeal; and s0 is the Elector 
ot Brandenberg's envoy for msntioning to bis master one of 
L>uis’s many love affuirs, Louis XV. let anybody and every- 
body reign for him, and at the end of his life the French bad 
their blank forms of ‘‘lettres de cachet,”’ and these were always 
to be bad for 25 leuis. Anybody with £2) in his pocket could 
buy the King’s si n-manual, fil] in the pame of bis enemy aod 
get him put away from among men, Louis XIV. was sidly 
pioched for want of money; and, since alchemy was the order 
of the day, be caught a batch of alchemists and sent them to 
the Bastilie to work onder government surveillance. ‘hey 
wore allowed as much sulphur, antimony, arsenic and avythivg 
else as they wanted, and they were expected to give gold in 
return. Hence one of the most notable discoveries of that time; 
of ccurse the police found no gold, b t they found (what they 
had long suspected) that these seeker's for the philosopber'r 
stone wre poisoners and that their customers were to be found 
in the very highest ranks of society. We have ali heard of the 
B invilliers. Voisin was a plebcian imitator of hers, doing for 
the common people what the other did for the ‘‘noblesse,” to 
which she herself belonged. A butcher in St. Antoine ‘‘admio- 
jaters correction’ to his gad-about wife; she goes off straight to 
Voisin and quietly buys packets ot powder, which wake her i 
a few weeks a frolicsome widow. A carpenter, dying, leaves a 
little money; mother and son cen t agree about ii; the mother 
goes to Voisin and gets a powder, but befere she has come for 
the next tbe son has been there, too Voisin keeps them both 
in hand, determined that whoever pays her biebest sball win; 
the mother gains the day. Besides poisoning, Voisin was read: 
for every other kind of villainy She and a mid wife named 
Lepere are stated to have procured abortion in 10,000 cases, 
avd the number of new-torn children burnt by Voison in her 
magical ites is reckoned at 2,500. The whole story is so horri 
ble that, were it not legally attested in these archives, one 
could not credit it. The confessions of Vuisin and her accom 
plices were made long before they were tortured, yet one would 
fain hope tbat some of the revolting details were due to a 
diseased imagination. Spiritualism is contemptible enougt: 
we may be thankfal that it ia only contemptible wLen we read 
of the methods by which these wretches used to call up the 
devil and to win from bim for their dupes ‘‘the flying dollar,” 
which was no sooner spent than it found its way back into ite 
owner's pocket. ‘Io d-ape a room in black cloth, and on a 
black altar, lighted with black candles, to slay a uew-born babe, 
while a priest (for priests were found to lend themselves to the 
work) went through a vile travesty «f the mass, was oneof the 
least horrible of the ceremonies; some are too bad even to bint 
at. It is a little consolation that Voisio, who had made 100,0' 
crowns, and was leaving France uuder a false name, was caught 
tried and at last burned (February, 168) ) She sapped gayly 
the night before, and tang parodies on the Charch bymns; 
“gave her soul to the devil in gocd style.” 

Bat all Voisin’s chents were not butchers’ and carpevters’ 
wives and lewd young women of the baser sort who bad ** got 
iuto trouble.’ Marie Mancini, Conntess of S issons, was con 
victed oj baving gone to her in orderto ge' rid of La Valiiere, her 
successful rival in Louis X.V.'s attections, The order was is- 
sued to arrest the Countess, but Louis told the Duke of Buillon 
to giv: ber a hiot, and she escaped. Nor was she the only on 
who escaped; for there was such an epidemic of poisoving tha’ 
the Magi-trate de la Reynie hesitated to go on with bis inquiries; 
he found they were likely to compromise very exalted petson- 
ages indeed. Iu a very short time he bad 147 prisoners un hie 
hands, and he questions *‘ whether it is for Gods glory and the 
King’s interest - i, ¢., the interest of the State, or even of justice, 
to publish abroad such terrible and enormous crimes.’ Writing 
to Louvois, the Prime Minister, in 1'¢1, he says: ‘‘ But for the 
confessions of the criminals I shou'd scarcely be able to credit 
the existence ot such a traffic in poi Poisoning is the com 
mon remedy for family troubles. Human life is pnt up to sale 
daily.” (One poisoner awong the poor actually undertook the 
job tor the trifling charge of 30 sous.) There was such a panic 
that people gave up using metal drinking-cups ani took to 
g a3:; metal might be so prepared as to poison the drink poured 
iuto it. The hnen was wasbed at home and ‘* got op” under 
the housewife’s own eyes, fer fear the master’s shirts should be 
made shirts of Nessus, Letters were disinfected as if it had 
been a time of plague; aud ladies gave up accepting bouquets, 
because people had been known never to recover after selling 
at a posoned flower. Evec Racine, the good and traly pious 
the best character, perbaps, of all the wiiters who adorned that 
brilliant Court, was at one time suspected of being a poisoner. 
These arcbieves show that inquiries were secretly set on foot 
about him, and that bis innocence was indisputably proved. 

Voisin was burut alive in February, !tik0. Mme de Carada, 
wife of a “* master of woods and forests,” bad ber hand cut off a 
year after, Between these two a good many met their just 
povishment and then the trials euddenly ceased, and the 
chombre orden’e leit off its investigations. Louis made up bis 
mind that de la Reynie was rigbt, and that tc go fartber would 
bring a scandal ou the whole nation. Other gravd Court favor- 
ites besides the Countess of Soissons were compromised. Be- 
sides the villainous priests who were executed there were many 
other clergymen iuvolved more or less deeply in the tame 
impieties. 

The Bastille helped to bring about the Revolution. But that 
is no reason why ‘‘ the sovereign people” should be made out 
such wonderful heroes for capturing 1t. They managed to cnt 
the chains of the drawbridge, and then walked in. The story of 
their dead falling in heaps high enough for their surviving com 
rades to mount the wall is of course a‘‘ myth.” So is all tbat 
was written at the time about the wretched state in which the 
prisoners used to be kept. There were generally a few Morins 
‘Jost’ in solitary confinement, whose lot no doubt was very 
bard, and out of whose sad ciroumstances the tales of the libera- 
tors regarding the seven whom they actually did release may 
bave been evolved; but the great majority lived in very com- 
fortable quarters, kept up their games in a way to excite the 
envy of outsiders, and fared sumptuously every day at the 
King’s expense, Jt was not the regulations of the Bastille 
which did the mischief; it was the lawlessness of the mode of 
punishing. 








Tur Campen Socrety of London has accepted the 
offer of Dr. Jessopp to edit ‘* The Economy ofg tbe Fleet,” from 
the MS. in possession of the Duke of Westminster. It con- 
taiae a curious account of the condition of the Fleet Prison in the 
reign of James. 


European Miscellanies. | 


In a BURLESQUE now played in London, in the Duke’s 
Theatre, a scene rerresents a skatiug rivk, with a ballet cn 
rollers. ‘Lhis performance entertaics better than wag expected, 
becanso the girls sometimes glide off the stage into the orchestra, 
and often sit down witb a thud, 

SEVERAL yeARs aGo:n Englishmam paid Millais 
$25,0.0 to paint his three daughtera playing whist in a conser- 
vatory. The pictare, under the name of ‘‘ Hearts are Tromps,” 
attracted much attention at the Royal Academy exhibition. The 
father of the young ladies has recently failed, and the picture 
was sold by auction for $6,£00. 


Lorp Dersi’s reply to a deputation from the Presby. 
terian Church of Ireland, calling attention to the prosecution o 
Christians in Syria, was that he hoped Turkish statesmen would 
have the good sense to see that a system of persecution of the 
Christian population would naturally be a cause of internal de- 
cay which must be fatal to the existence of the ‘Tuakish empire. 


In ENGLAND, MARRIAGE WITH A deceased wife’s sister 

is still illegal, whereas the colonial Legisla ures of Australia have 

sanctioned it, and the respective enactments received the royal 

assent. The anomally having therefore arisen, that issue by 

such marriages, while legitimate in the colonies, is idered 

tbe reverse in the home country, a law is under consideration id 
arliawent to obviate the difficulty. 


A Hichtanper wuo pDigp recently left directions in 
bis w li, that bis coffin should be covered with wu eky-blue cloth 
edged with white, and instead of the usnal mort cloth a High- 
land plaid be used. He also wished his executors to provide 
plenty of ‘‘good Highland whiskey, with breadand cheese,” for 
those attendivg his fuveral and that not more than one dram of 
whiskey be given to the cbildren who migbt attend, 


Accorpine TO THE “ Augsburg Gazette,” Holland 
will figure prominently at the Ceutennial Exhibition with eplepn- 
did paintings and books. In Amsterdam !,§0) works on educa 
tion, natural bistory end medicine, ‘64 journals, 237 magazives, 
aud 147 paiutings of the great Dutch masters are already col- 
lected in a building specially set apart for the purpose. The 
products of Java wil) forn a separats and very interesting 
colleciion. 


Tue Impertat Russian Tecunicat Society has re- 
ported favorably to the Government on the introduction of the 
decimal system, which is now everywhere established in Europe, 
except in Eugland and Russia. The report says that the Rur. 
sian people will easily fall into the change, as the Russian 
measures do not vary much from the French; it likewise ad 
vises that the metrical system be taught in the schools, and 
that cheap pamphlets be published on the subject. 


A Cuair or Cuiness Literature at Oxrorp Cot 
LtGE —'l be question on the establishment of a chair of Chivese 
bas been discussed at a congregation held at Oxford. A num 
ber of gentlemen interested in China had offered an annuity 
arising from a capital sum of not lees than £3,000, if James 
Legge, LL.D, a Presbyterian minister who had been a wission- 
ary in China, were cbosen first professor of the Chinese Jan- 
mace and literature, A further grant was ‘promised by the 
P.exident and Fellows ot C1 pue Christi College. 


Sport or Cruettry.—The Hexham papers give de 
tails uf av extraordinary rau witha pack of bounda iu Nortb- 
ua borland which bas caused a great deal of surprise avd indig- 
pation in fox hunting circles. Game being scarce iu the 
aeighborbood of the meet, a bag fox had been procured, but 
before being let «ff Reynard was made so druok with liquor 
that be could : either leap over a fence nor see a hole through it, 
and the poor wretch became an easy prey to Lis enemies. This 
looks like ecrnelty to animals of a barbarous kind, although 
characterised by a barbarity of refinement decidedly unique. 


Tyere WERE 4,400,000 letters received at the re- 
turced letter office in London last year, of which 2 ,0 0 were 
not addressed, One of them contained over $10,000 in bank 
no‘'er. Among the odd addresses were the following: ‘ Mr. 
Smith, at the back of the churh, England,’ aud “ My dear 
Father in Yorkshire, at the White Uottage with White Pailings,” 
One was directed, ‘* This is for her that makes dresses for voung 
Jadies, that live at t’other side of the road to James Brockslip, 
Edensover, Chesterfield.” And another ‘ Tbis is tor the yonn 
girl that wears spectacles, who minds two babies, 30 Sheri 
Street, off Prince Edwin Street, Liverpool.’ 


Mrs. Fanny Kemaie Burier writing about a visit 
to the stadio of tbe Scottish sculptor MacDonald, in Rome, says: 
‘*T remember the beatatifal casts. one of Lady Walpole’s feet, 
which were io puris naturalibus, and admirably formed, moreover; 
on 8 cusbion of clay reposed another pairof wonderfully exquisite 
feet, duly clothed in stockings and slippers which were Lady 
Coventry s beautital extremities, MacDonald was an intimate 
friend of bers, and during ber residence in the Palazzo, Barberini 
constantly speat his evenings there, and on one oscasion when 
she was indisposed and lying on her sofa, he copied ber feet ex- 
actly as they rested on the cushion of her couch, ‘They certainly 
were very lovely.” 


AN INQUEST WaS HELD on March 5th by Dr.- Hard- 
wicke on the body of a wan who died from the bursting of an 
aneurism of the aorta. The deceased it appeared by the 
evidence, was taken suddenly i!l in a shop which he had entered 
to make a purchase. He staggered into the street and a doctor 
who was on the spot, seeing that he was covered with blood, 
asked the passers-by to assist in taking charge of him. With 
the exception of a policeman they one and all refused, asking, 
“who was to pay them for their trouble.” At last a cab was 
procured and the dying mean was removed to the workhouse, 
but was dead on his arrival. Another incident of the same 
nature is recorded by a correspondent of the ‘Daily Telegraph” 
writing from Portsmouth. During the severe gale on Sunday 
last, assistance was required bya boat off Ryde. The lifeboat 
was on the beach ready to be launched, tut the men refused to 
put off antil £5 was forthcoming. ‘here was a crowd of be- 
tween 400 and 590 people looking on. A subscription of a few 
pence all round would bave produced the sum required to meet 
the chivalrous demand, yet the money was not raised, nor did 
any volunteers come forward to man the boat without a thought 
of recompense. A man, supposed to be a local tradesman, 
chanced, however, to pass that way, and with wonderful prodi- 
gality produced a £5 note. The effect was electrical. ‘he life- 
boat was manned and a rescue effected. — Pall Mall Gazette, 







































































































































A Srrance Story.—A strange scene was to be wit- 
nessed on the bank of the Rincorn Canal on the afternoon of 
Marca 2nd. 0. the back of a horse, which was towing a fiat, 
was seated a man with a child in bis arms; a woman was ho ding 
ou to the Korse’s tracer, while anotber woman was being dingged 
along by the animal's tail, Ail the party were drunk bat the 
child and the horse. A -pectator, seeing that the child was in 
danger called to the woman to take it from the man, One of 
them accordingly took the child in her arms, and shortly after— 
wards, losing her balance, fell into the water. A Jaborer on the 
bank jamped into the canal, rescued the wowan, and pulled ont 
the child, On opening the shaw), however, in which the child 
was wrapped, it was found to be dead. wherenpon the dranken 
man and two drunken women staggered off, leaving the body in 
charge of the lock-keeper. Thus closed scene No. 1, and the 
curtain rose on sceve No 2, last Saturday at Runcorn when an 
inquest was held on the. remaing of the infant. The facts as 
stated having been detailed by witnesses, the jury could not 
agree, and were locked up to consider their verdi't Teu of tle 
jurymen were in favor of a verdict of ‘ mapslangbter,” but the 
other two consider the death of tho child accidentul, and said 
if they stayed there seven years they sbould not alcer their 
opinion, Argument being useless, the jary beguiled their time 
by conversation aud amurement. One «r two of them who 
were ‘local bretbien” delivered religions addresses directed 
ugainet capital panishment. These wore f llowed by further 
addresses on politics end teetotalism, and by the singing of Mr. 
“anky'a hymn ‘*Hold the Fort."’ Io the mcantime,tbe man 
an!the two women bad been taken before a wagistrate and 
committed to take their trial at Chester assizes on a charge of 
manslaughter, -At balf-past eight the coroner, after expressing 
bis “surprise and disgust” at the conduct of tbe jary, dismissed 
them, at the same time disallowing their fee , ‘o show bis dis« 
approbation of their conduct, —Fall Mali Gizette. 


Starvep and Stuntep 1wsOHer Growrs.—At the 
Bristol Police Court on March tth, Mrs, S*phia Batten, of Har. 
ley Villa, Redland road, was charged with as-oulting Caroline 
Haddleston. The complainant, aged 16, said ehe bad been at 
a boarding school at Eastdown Park, East Kent, and the ¢e 
fendant paid the school fees. tor four years she bad been 
living with defeadant, and bad been doing the household work 
because the servasts would not stay with ber. The defendant 
kept her without food tor punisbment, and bad it not been for 
the servants supplying ber with part of their food she did not 
«now how she should have lived, On one occasion she was 
locked up all nigbt in the paseage, and bad to sleep on the 
staire, Mr. Crosby Leonard, surgeon to the Buridewell, said 
tbat complainant was fcur fect seven inches Ligh. and weighed 
only sixty-eight pounds, ‘That was a emull weight and sbort 
stature fora girl over filteen years of age. Complainant was 
very thin and Ladly nourished, and bad viry little clothing on 
at the time he saw her. Her generai appearauce led Lim to be- 
lieve that her growth was stunted, and be was of tbe opinicn 
tbat treatment of the sort described would be sufficient to 
account for it. Tbe magistrate held the defendant to bail to 
appear for trial.—London Times, 


A SINGUL4K aFFalR has just been brought to light at 
Woolbope, a village about eight miles from H: reford, iu Eng- 
land. ot long ago an old man died, and was buried in a piece 
of ground attached toa Dissenting place of worship. Some one, 
it is said, tben ‘‘got the ear” cf one of the old man’s sons, and 
persuaded. bim that bis father’s apirit could not rest in the 
ground where his body was; that there was no bope of a “joyful 
resurrection” from such a place; that be and his family would 
never Lave peageful possession of the old man's property until 
his body was In more comfortable quarte +; and that those 
quarters were only to be found in the duly consecrated ground 
of the parish churchyard, Accordingly, 1u the dead of night, 
with crowbar, pick, snd shovel, this son of sons, with assist- 
apve, repaired tothe chapel burial ground, opened the grave, 
and, not without great difficulty, took the coffin out of it, the 
body being in @ dreadfully advanced state of decow position, 
«upd conveyed if to the Woolhope churchyard, where a new 
grave had been prepared and where tbe cleryyman of the parish 
performed tbe burial service over the body on its reintermert. 


WHEN THE Eart of Shaftesbury recently introduced 
a deputation from the ‘‘ Anglo-O.1entul Society for the Suppres- 
sion of the Opium Trade" to the Maiqu s of Salisbury, Secretary 
of State for India, he stated that the revenue derived from 
opium now amounts to $45,000,00' anunally, avd bics fair far- 
ther to increase largely, He quoted the testimony of the most 
eminent men in Kurope, that nothing “as more pliysically or 
morally injurious to Eastern nations. The local vuveroment of 
ludia was using every effort to extend the cousumption of ihe 
drug to every part of the Exst. It was now even imported into 
British Burmab. Tbe consumption of ardent spirits was also 
rapidly spreading in India, and was encouraged in every sense 
of the word by the British Government, which, instead of being 
a blessing, promised to b the greaest curse of India. 
Govern nent were the manulacturere nud th vendors of the 
poisonous drog,. which he considered a v «ry undi;:nified position, 
Mr. M. Stewart, a member of Parliament, wto followed, said, 
that in 1:00 only 4,0 0 chests of opinm were exported fiom 
India to China; in :834, 12 000; in 1844, .0,0'0; from 1249 to 
+54, 68,0 © anoually, and in 1874 the export was 5,674 chests, 
The Marquis of Salisbury, in reply, cou'd hold out no hope, 
that legisiation in that direction was probable. 


In tut Baitisn army there is a rule prescribing the 
height of privates aud non-commirsioned officers, but noue as 
to commissioned officers. The present Secretary of War says 
that the sight of a five-foot captain im front of a iow of six-foot 
privates isan absurdity and suggests some new regn)stions co 
the subj-ct; but be is met iu Parliament by the objection that 
the system of admission through military colleges torvids any 
restriction as to stature. ‘The tall cadet might make a sbort 
adult, and it would be harsh to witbbol:’ a commission for which 
he had fitted himself in every way + xcrpt by growth of todys 
In tne United States there is no law applying to the stature of 
army officers, and ithaseven happened that West Point cadets 
bave grown into-deformed men, but secured their commissions, 
{nu Prussia, acceptance by the officers of a regiment is re quired, 
and in one corps the standard calls for roble birth and a beight 
of six feet, 


A Taroat Cot py Fatien Terecrarn Wires.—On 
March 7th, Mr. Hardwick held an inquest concerning the death 
of William Stevens, of the Blue Yard, Manchester. (Cn Sunday, 
during the storm, Stevens was seen sitting on the box of his 
omnibus with blood flowing from bis neck. His throat was cut 
from ear to ear. Dr. A. E. Sanson tracked blood to the entrance 
of the rard, where he saw a large piece of telegraph wire, ‘The 
wire, after breaking. had made a loop over the gate and caught 
Stevens as he was entering round the neck, The wires were 
all broken down by the gale of Sunday. 
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ToD MYSTERIOUS MURDZ3, 


BY HARRISON AINSWORTH. !- 


Avruor or “Tower [UL1,” “BAFFLED A? 
Last, “A TALK OF MYSTERY," 
Lre., ETC. 


4 CIYAPTER I. 
WALTERS’ REQUEST. 


“FIallo' What on earth brought you 
here, Rob ?” 

“What a fire you do keep!” grumbled 
Walters, as he seized the poker and stirred 
it vigorously. 

“It’s been keeping itself for these last two 
hours,” was the reply. “You came just in 
time to rouse both that and 1; for we were 
mutually sinking fast into inanity.” 

You don’t mean to say you’ ve been sitting 
there for two hours, literally doing nothing? 
—you who so often sneer at the emptiness 
of my pursuits!” cried Walters, sarcasti- 
call 


“My dear boy, you need not tear up my 
newspaper till I have read it,” was the 
placid reply; “and you ought not require 
telling that there are moments when a man 
may employ himself well in doing nothing 
but thinking—reviewing the past, for in- 
stance, and meditating upon the lessons 
that may be drawn from it.” 

Walters shrugged his shoulders, and 
drew a chair up to the cheerful glow he 
had succeeded in arousing. 

The foregoing conversation took place 
on a dull rainy day in March, 1847, between 
Robert Walters and his cousin, Charles 
Malcolm, in the latter’s office, in Temple 
Bar, London, where he professed to study 
law, when he did anything. 

Robert Walters, young, gay, and remark- 
ably handsome, the owner of two fine 
estates in one of the midland counties, 
some valuable West Indian plantations, in- 
herited from his mother, and the most ex- 
pensively fitted up bachelor’s residence at 
the West End, he was, in the eyes of the 
many, one of the most fortunate and envia- 
ble of men. 

Mr. Walters was quite capable of appre- 
ciating his good gifts. Not, perhaps, in the 
highest sense of the phrase, for he rarely 
raised his thoughts to the Giver of all ; but 
he enjoyed, after a lazy, luxurious fashion, 
the advantages his wealth procured him. 
He entered with zest into all the amuse- 
ments of his age and position; betted a 
little; kept a racer or two, and a pack of 
hounds; and had a feminine love of fine 
linen, jewelry and perfumes. He was not 
above feeling a little exultation when a 
pretty woman paused to send languishing 
glances after him; or one of the street 
Arabs who dodged under his horse’s heels, 
recognised and saucily hailed him as “hand- 
some Rob Walters.” 

As a matter of course, he had a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances ; but of 
intimates only one—his cousin, Charles 
Malcolm ; a fine-looking Scotchman, greatly 
his superior in intellect; whose income 
placed him above all suspicion of toadyism, 
and who was in every respect Robert Walt- 
ex's opposite. 

They rarely agreed upon any point an d 

iscussed, and the firmer-principled 
colin stubbornly set his face against many 
of his gayer relative’s pursuits; while 
Walters, who was easily offended, and as 
quickly appeased, had repeatedly quarreled 
wit bis cousin, and angrily vowed to 
cut his acquaintance altogether. 

“If suchretrospection,” r d Walters, 
“would make me look as gloomy as my ad- 
viser, let it go. I'll have none of it. I hope 
you're not going to inflict half an hour's 
moral reflections upon me as the fruits of 
your meditations.” 

“By no means. I shall keep them for 
those who would have wit enough to under- 
stand them.”’ 

“Thank you for that very polite speech,” 
retorted Walters, half offended at his 
cousin’s cynical tone. 

Malcolm waved his hand. 

“Don’t mention it, my dear fellow ; don’t 
mention it. But as soon as you are thor- 
oughly warmed, oblige me with the pur- 
port of your visit; for I have a client due 
at four precisely, and I know your objection 
to being interrupted in a long story.” 

“TI did'nt mean to come near you at all, 
surly bear that you are!” cried Walters, 
recovering his good temper; “but I had to 
call upon my solicitor in Chancery Lane, 
and there I met Mr. Derwent, who remind- 
ed me of a promise I made him, which con- 
cerns you. You know him, don’t you? A 
great man once among the merchant 
princes, and living a jolly life now at his 
pretty little place at Norwood.” 

“I know, or at least I did know, the Mr. 
Derwent of whom you are speaking!” an- 
swered Malcolm, slowly. “1 used to visit 
at his house some three or four years ago.” 

“Then, of course, you know Sybil io. 
went — black-eyed, magnificent Sybil !” 
Walters rapturously exclaimed. “And the 
violet of violets—the golden violet; Viola 








oaorata, tne peerless : and ne began to hum 
the air from the “Beggar's Opera,” “How 
happy could I be with either.” 

“Are you speaking of Mr. Derwent’s 
house-maids?”’ asked Malcolm, sharply. 

“Stuff, nonsense! Who is rude now?’’ 
cried his excitable companion, starting up, 
and kicking his chair over. “Whata fellow 
you are to speak of two such charming girls 
in the same breath with a broom and duster- 
wielder !” 

“Pardon me, Robert,’’ said his cousin, 
in the cold, measured tones which generally 
subdued him. “When J mention any ladies, 
it is with the respect and propriety to 
which their sex entitles them. If there is 
one thing that annoys me more than an- 
other,’’ he added, his eye kindling, and his 
color rising a little, “it 1s to hear the names 
of modest females mouthed by men who 
talk of them as they would of their favorite 
horses! Do you ever image to yourself 
the contempt and disdain with which Miss 
Derwent would look upon her father’s 

est, if she could guess the style in which 

talks of her to his associates? How can 
rs give way to such a low and degrading 
bit ?” 

“I’m not going to be dictated to by you, 
Mr. Malcolm, as to what I shall say !’’ cried 
Walters, snatching up his hat in a fury, 
and striding towards the door. 

“T have done,” was the tranquil reply, 
“so you need not hurry away. You'll find 
some cigars on the table.’’ 

Walters hesitated a moment, then sat 
down again, and lit himself a cigar. He 
smoked for a minute in silence; then, with 
returning good humor, went to the pith of 
his errand without more delay. 

“Tsay, old fellow, will you go with me to 
Derw-nt’s to-morrow night? He gives a 
fancy ball; quite a stylish thing, I can 
assure you! and I’ve h pocmided for you 
that you'll be there.’’ Sati PRY 

Malcolm stared at him. “In the name of 

ess, What should I do at a fancy ball— 
who never dance, and always calculate 
upon being in bed by midni-ht ?” 

“What should you co? Go, to be sure. 
Violet Lindsly, Mr. Derweni’s ward, has 
nor", 4eg@how, that you knew her fathor, 
and was at Malta when Major Lindsly 
died. She has found some allusions to your 
intimacy, in his letters, and wants to know 

” 


“[’ll take some more fitting occasion for 
talking to Miss Lindsly about her dead 
father, than a fancy ball offers,’’ said Mal- 
colm, stretching out his hand for the cigar 
box. “And I'll thank you to say as much 
for me to the young lady, the first time you 
see her ; civilly, of course.” 

“Do you think no one has any sense of 
propriety besides yourself ?”’ retorted Walt- 
ers; “or that Miss Lindsly proposes any 
thing so ridiculous as to talk of her father 
in the intervals of a polka or quadrille? 
Mr. Derwent begs that we will extend our 
stay over a day or two, to afford Violet the 
opportunity she wishes of conversing with 
you. Now, will you go?” 

“I think not. I will certainly make a 

int of calling upon Miss Lindsly ; but I 

eel no inclination to accept the hospitality 
of Mr. Derwent, even for a night.” 

“How confoundedly contrary you always 
are, Malcolm !’’ cried his cousin, crossly. 
“Here are half the men I know ready to 
give their heads for an introduction to 
these charming girls, while you rudely re- 
fuse it when offered! I wish you'd go, 
Charlie! Go, to please me, will you?” 

Mr. Malcolm dilated his piercing gray 
eyes. “Why, Rob, of what earthly conse- 
quence can it be to you whether I go or 
stay away ?” 

Walters took up @ position which enabled 
him to arrange his hair by the dusty, old- 
fashioned glass hanging between the win- 
dows, and smiled complacently at the im- 
age it reflected. 

“What consequence is itto me? More 
than you — my dear fellow. Iam 
positively meditating matrimony at last!” 

Malcolm was aroused into animation now. 
Dashing his cigar into the fire, he exclaim- 
ed, “Not with Sybil Derwent? Surely not 
with her ?” 

“And why not?’ his cousin coolly de- 
manded. “Could I find a woman anywhere 
in society who would do the honors of my 
house with more dignity and good taste 
than the beautiful, queenly Sybil? Amo 
my mother’s ornaments there is a set 

i ds and rubies. I can fancy how 
they would flash and glitter in her raven 
tresses, and on her polished throat.” 

“And is this all you think about ?” Mal- 
colm retorted, scornfully. ‘Will such mere 
outside advantages satisfy your wishes ? 
Wed her, then, if you will. But if you 
seek something more in a wife than a fair, 
heartless statue, on which to display your 
wealth, never lead Sybil Derwent to the 
altar. Never trust your future happiness 
to her keeping.” 

“Humph!” said Walters; “and yet I 
think I have heard a whisper that you were 
once a worshipper at that very shrine.” 

“Say in plain words that I loved her 
dearly, and [ll not deny it,’ Malcolm an- 
swered steadily. “I am not ashamed of 
having put faith in a woman's purity and 
devotion.’” 

“But you were jilted, it seems,” sneered 
his cousin, 





“ eS," SAIG Liawonun, Daily ms vyco 
upon the sugercilious face that was hastily 
lowered before that penetrating, contempt- 
uous gaze. “I was jilted; atter our en- 
gagement had been sanctioned by the young 
lady’s father, and the day fixed for our 
nuptials.” 

“Rather presuming of you, Malcolm, was 
it not, to expect—excuse me if I speak too 
plainly—to expect to carry off so fair a 
prize?’ Such a girl as Sybil Derwent 
might reasonably expect to marry well.” 

“I suppose it was presuming, seeing that 
Ihave none of handsome Rob Walter's ad- 
vantages,’ Malcolm calmy replied. “How- 
ever, | have survived the disappointment 
of my too presumptuous hopes, and merely 
alluded to them to warn you that Miss 
Derwent has displayed a c1prfcious nature, 
and is scarcely to be trusted.’’ 

Walters ciressed his bushy whiskers, and 
laughed. “I am not afraid that the young 
lady will refuse me, if I should make up my 
mind to ask her hand. But it is precisely 
because I do not know which I like best— 
Sybil or Violet—that I want vou to go with 
me to this ball. I have great faith in your 
judgment, Malcolm. I'd sooner take a 
wife on your recommendation than any 
one’s! ’Pon honor I would !’’ 

This was said so seriously, that Malcolm 
although in no mood for mirth, could not 
resist a smile. “You are a rediculous 
puppy, Rob, and I should be very sorry to 
see a good, sensible girl united to you until 
you evince more stability. However, I will 
strain a point, and go with you to Mr. Der- 
went’s to-morrow night. have a little 
curiosity of my own to gratify. Will you 
call for me, and drive me down ?”’ 

Walters hesitated. “1 would with pleas- 
ure, but I have a visit to make on the road. 
A pretty little girl at Camberwell has a 
fancy to see me in my domino, and I hav’nt 
the heart to refuse her wish, poor child.” 

The conceit of this speech made Malcolm 
curl his lip disdainfully; then the name of 
the place mentioned struck on his ear, and 
he thoughtfully repeated, “Camberwell, did 
you say? Is it possible that you are allud- 
ing to the poor young creature your horse 
knucked down one evening last summer, as 
we were riding along the Dulwich lanes 
together ?” 

“The same, monami. She rejoices in the 
Hye | name of Millicent—Millicent Vyner. 

felt in duty bound to call and inquire after 
her occasionally, and she has contrived to 
fall desperately in love with your humble 
servan' ” 

As Walters said this, he cast another 
glance at the mirror, and his mous- 
tache. But Malcolm’s looks were stern 
enough to make him redden angrily as he 
met them, altough he strove to appear un- 
conscious of their significance. 

“You don’t mean me to understand that 
you have the meanness to boast of having 
desiroyed the peace of mind of a modest, 
industrious girl, whose earnings were her 
widowed mother’s sole dependence? Great 
heavens, Robert Walters, has p rity 
perverted you into a thorough scoundrel ? 

Walters started to his feet. “Upon my 
word, Mr. Malcolm, you ume too much 
npon my forbearance ! illicent Vyner has 
nothing to reproach me with, beyond a few 
attentions which mean nothing! But if 
it were otherwise, pray what right have you 
to interfere ?”’ 

“None, perhaps, according to your lax 
code of morality,” was the sharp retort. 
“But I sincerely hope that the poor girl has 
some male relative strong-armed enough 
to teach you not to pay attentions to inno- 
cent women that mean nothing, or worse !” 

“Of that I'll take my risk, most amiable 
cousin,” answered alters, carelessly. 
“adieu, for here comes your client. May 
your temper be better when we meet 
again |” 

He turned back at the door to say, “I 
shall write, and tell Derwent that you ac- 
cept his invitation.. Heaven help the poor 
man, if you are as bearish at Norwood as 
you are in your den!” 

‘He is a conceited, shallow fool!” mut- 
tered Malcolm, as the y man went 
whistling down the stairs. “Yet, with all 
his faults, I should be sorry to see him come 
to any harm.” 

And making a hurried apology to the 


gentlemen who had just entered the 
room, he ran out, bareheaded as he was, 
forgetting his dressing gown and slippers, 
and overtook Walters before he had turn- 
ed the corner of the buildieg. 

“Rob,” he said, as the other stared at 
him with surprise and amusement at his 
dishabille. “ Half-a-dozen words with you 
—and remember that it is the warning of a 
friend. Give up this Camberwell flirtation 
You'll get into some mess or other 
with your follies, I am convinced of it.” 

“Bah!” cried Walters, contemptuously. 
“ Are you afraid I shall be drop upon 
by some stern parent or jealous lover? I 
think I’m big hand enough to 
take care of pens Mr. Charles Malcolm, 
without any one’s warnings,especially yours, 
which are always bitter pills to swallow.” 

“But I tell you that I have an uneasy 
feeling npon me—a presentiment that you 
will meet with some serious trouble, if you 
are so reckless,”” Malcolm persisted. 

Walters laughed loudly, _ i 





“A vouch of what you North Brittons call 
second sigut, I declare! Upon my word, 
Charlie, I never thought that you who make 
such pretentions to wisdom, could be so 
childishly superstitious !”” 

“ Laugh at me as much as you please, but 
heed my counsels,” Malcolm gravely re- 

lied. 
wd “Not I, indeed. But I'll tell you what I 
will do. If anything terrible befalls me, as 
you seem to expect, I have a request to 
make.” 

“ What is it ?” said his cousin, boginning 
to think there wa3 something sincere in his 
flighty cousin. 

* Mr vequest shall be that you avenge me!” 
said Walters. “If your presentiment be 
realized, and I mect my death by foul 
means, it is you, Charles Maleolm, my near- 
est kinsman, who shall bring home the deed 
tomy murderers! This is my request, and 
my blood be upon your head, if you neglect 
to fuliil it.’’ 

Moved by some impulse for which he 
could not account, the young man 
thrown off all the levity of manner hitherto 
charaterizing him, and spoke with a solemn 
impressiveness which awéd and astonished 
his hearer. Yet, the next moment, as if 
already ashamed of his vehemence, he turn- 
ed away with a careless nod, and whistled a 
merry air as he walked briskly towards tho 
Temple gates. 

Malcolin, regardless of the looks of the 
few passers by, as well as the gentleman 
who was patiently awaiting his return, stood 
watching the lithe figure of his wealthy 
cousin, until it disappeared. Then, with a 
sigh and a shiver, he retraced his steps to 
his own chambers. 

“ A terrible request,” he murmured, as he 
went, “ heaven forbid that it should ever be 
my lot to have such a task forced'upon me ! 
A terrible request indeed!” 


CHAPTER It, 
THE WARNING. 


It was the night of the fancy ball. The 
etty suite of reception-rooms at Derwent 
ge was bright with lights and flowers. 
Mr. Derwent passed through them, and de- 
clared himself satisfied with the arrange- 
ments; and his weary daughter, on whom 
these had devolved, still wrapped in her 
morning-robe, was sitting on the couch in 
Violet Lindsly’s dressing-room, watching 
the progress of her friend’s tiolette. 

By a whim of Mr. Derwent’s, every lady 
present at that evening’s entertainment 
was to take the semblance of some favorite 
flower; and the black silk vizor was to be 
generally worn until supper was announced, 
to afford room for a little mystification and 
amusement. 

Violet Lindsly had purposed assuming 
the name and characteristics of the modest 
blossom from which a doting mother had 
named her; but her guardian, contending 
that this device would be too transparent, 
she adopted another, chosen for her by 
Sybil, and was to appear as the forget-me- 
not. . 

Nothing could have been more appro- 
priate to her blonde and delicate loveliness, 
and she acknowledged, with blushes and 
smiles, that her friend’s taste had been far 
superior to her own. 

Sybil kissed her affectionately. 

«“ You will be the belle of the fete; but do 
try to overcome that foolish shyness which 
makes you cling to the first partner that 
offers,and slight all the rest. A degree 
more of self-possession is all that is required 
to make my dear little Violet charming.” 

“It is very kind of you to say so,” her 
friend replied; “but I can never be the belle 
where you are, dear Sybil ; for I feel myself 
utterly extinguished as you come sweeping 
by. How miserably petite and insignificant 
Iam!” “What would I not give to possess 
your stately proportions and dignified yet 


| courteous bearing !” 


« And what would I not give to be~yon— 
happy, light-hearted, and free from all posi- 
tive care or anxiety. Ah, Violet!” And 
Sybil Derwent sighed so mournfully that her 
friend pushed aside the hands of her maid, 
who was fastening the bouquets which con- 
fined her lace berthe, and hastened to dis- 
miss her. 

“ Go, Merrit. I will call you when I am 
ready.” Then kneeling down by Sybil, she 
tried to look into the downcast eyes that 
avcided her affectionate scrutiny. 

“You are not well, dear,” she softly said; 
“ or else one of those terrible fits of depres- 
sion from which you suffer is threatening to 
attack you. Is it too late to put off this 
ball? I could not enjoy it if I thought you 
were sad or suffering.” 

Sybil resolutely shook off her gloom, and 
even forced a smile, as she replied, “Non- 
sense, love; it is your birthday ; and I reckon 
upon your producing quite a sensation. 
Don’t look so anxious; for I mean to be as 
gay as the gayest,and the first to con- 
gratulate yowon your vonquests.’’ 

“ Conquests, indeed!” Violet archly re- 
peated with a toss of her pretty head, “Nay, 
will not one suffice ? The rich Mr. Walters, 
for instance? Though if you look so grave 
at the mention of his name, I shall conclude 
that you do not intend to relinquish him to 
ine,”’ 

“ Do not jest uponsuch a subject, Violet,” 
said Sybil, verv seriously. 
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Lhe hght-nearted girl laughed at the re- 
proof. “ Why not,dear? Would you have 
me pine myself into a green and yellow 
melancholy over the loss of an admirer ?”’ 

“ And yet,” Sybil reminded her, “for all 
you now talk so indifferently of Mr. Walter’s 
attentions, you danced with him so often 
at Lady Dornton’s ball, that our chaperone 
grew scandalized.” 

The blushing Violet turned to the bell to 
recall her maid. “Did I? Ah, yes; I re- 
member. But it was only because I knew 
him better than any one else there. I do so 
detest strangers.” 

“ And am [ to believe that you were quite 
indifferent to his whispers and tender 
glances ?” 

The young girl she addressed looked 
round quickly, for the question was put 
with an earnestness that surprised her ; and 
Sybil was leaning forward, awaiting her 
ey with an unusually eazer interest in a 
subject she commonly eschewed. For the 
first time, the thought crossed Violet tha. 
the cold, proud heart of her friend had been 
subdued by the personal advantages Robert 


valters possessed, and that she dreaded iu 
her arival. Ere she could frame any reply, 
there wasatap at the door. The guesis 
were beginning to arrive, and Mr. Derwent, 
impatient at the non-appearance of his 
daughter, had sent now to know if the 
yoang ladies were not ready to appear. 

Sybil started from her seat. If she evinced 
but little affection for her father, yet she 
was always the most dutiful of dauzhters, 
and his slightest wishes were sedulously at- 
tended to. 

“T had forgotten how late it is,” she mur- 
mured, with a dismayed glance at her dis- 
habille. ““ How could I be so inconsiderate.” 

“ Never mind,” cried Violet, snatching up 
her fan and bouquet, “I will go down. I 
ean truthfully say that you will not be long; 
for your toilette is always a rapid one. So 
gma dear, and be sure to look your 


Mr. Derwent met his ward at the door; 
the impatient contraction of the brows 
which marred the still handsome face, dis- 
appearing when he saw her. Violet knew 
by the pleased smile that followed the rapid 
survey of her appearance, that he was satis- 
fied ; and slipping her arm through his, she 
pressed closer to his side, with the caressing 
gesture of a pleased child. 

Violet Lindsly, though nearly of age, was 
still childish in many of her ways. She had 
a coaxing, clinging manner, peculiarly at- 
tractive to those with whom she employed 
it, and her gaurdian must have often felt 
the contrast between his daughter's cold 
obedience, and the affectionate solicitude 
that always characterized Violet’s manner 
towards him. 

“Don’t put your vizor on vet, love,” he 


said, as he led her into the room. “Mr. 
Malcolm is here, and I will introduce you 
before we have any fresh arrivals,” 

« What a stern, thoughtful-looking man !” 
Violet murmured in her guardian’s ear, as 
he led her towards the visitor. “ Don't 
leave me, dear sir; I shall want your sup- 
porting presence sadly.” 

Mr. Derwent laughed, and looked grati- 
fied, as he nolded and whispered two or 
three re-assuring words; but Violet for- 
got her fear altogether when Charles Mal- 
colm’s face softened, as he gazed on the 
girlish figure and delicate features of his 
friend’s orphan daughter. He said little, 
but his curt speeches were well chosen, and 
something like a conversation was begin- 
ning between the shy girl and her reserved 
visitor, when the room began to fill, and 
Sybil came in, self-possessed and grandly 
beautiful, to play her part as hostess. 

Her dress was in the simplest style. Black 
lace composed it, relie only by bright, 
amber-colored chrysanthemums, while on 
her hair glittered one small diamond star. 
Violet was amongst the first to note her 
entrance. Touching the arm of Mr. Mal- 
colm, she drew his attention to her friend. 

~* Look ! there is my ian’s daughter, 
Miss Derwent. Is she not lovely? and as 
good as she is beautiful. Let me have the 
pleasure of presenting you.” 

But Malcolm drew back coolly. “ Thanks, 
Ihave seen Miss Derwent before. What 
do you call that sweet-scented shrub beside 


Violet both looked and felt disappointed 
at his indifference, but she was politely an- 
swering his question when a young man 
drew near, in whom Malcolm recognized an 
aquaintance. 

“Vernon Aubrey!” he cried, speaking 
cordially for the first time, as he shook 
hands with the new comer. “This is, indeed, 
an unexpected pleasure. I should as soon 
have thought of meeting you at the an- 
tipodes, as at a fancy ball !”" 

Vernon Aubrey (a slight, thoughtful- 
looking man, with an intellectual brow, and 
- so expressive that one forgot to inquire 
if the rest of his features were plain or 
handsome( colored slightly, and glanced at 
Violet, whom it was evident that he recog- 
nized in spite of the vizor she had donned. 

“ Indeed, Malcolm,” he replied, “I might 
say the same with respectto you. The 
truth is, that Miss Lindsly and I were play- 
mates in childhood, and I come here some- 
times that she may not wholly forget old 
times and old friends.” 

There was a touch of reproach in his tanos 





which Violet seemed to feeiand resent, for 
she turned from him and addressed Mr. 
Malcolm. 

« T will leave you now,” she said, “as you 
will be no longer alone. Mr. Aubrey is study- 
ing for the Church, and is delighted with an 
opportunity for moralizing on the follies of 
his fellow-creatures. Will you help him— 
or gently correct him when he grows too 
cynical ?” 

This was a long and sharp speech for the 
shy Violet, and Aubrey felt its pettishness. 
Yefhe ventured to detain her as she was 
gliding away. “One moment, Miss Linds- 
ly; my principa!, I may say my sole, reason 
for being here to-night is that I may con- 
gratulate you on this anniversary. All 
happiness be yours—both now and always, 
dear Violet !” 

She bent her head, and thanked him for 
his good wishes, but with such icy coldness, 
that the young man was evidently hurt; 
but, bravely concealing this, he drew a small 
case from the pocket of his vest, ani put 
into her hands a chaste broach of Indian 
workmanship. “ Will you wear this some- 
times, in remembrance of those dear old 
times when our friendship knew no restric- 
tions—no coolness?” | 

For a moment, Violet’s color rose high, 
and her lips trembled; but, instantly re- 
covering herself, she said, “ Thanks, Mr. 
Aubrey; your gift is very pretty. I must 
try and find a place for it among the many 
presents I have received to-day from my 
friends.” 

Vernon Aubrey was mortified by her care- 
less tones, and drew back directly. Mal- 
colm, who had overheard the eee, 
smiled sarcastically. “ This is the result of 
Sybil Derwent’s teachings,”’ he said to him- 
self. Lindsly’s pet child, whom I have so 
often heard him extol as one of the sweetest 
and simplest of girls, is fast developing into 
a scheming coquette. Poor Aubrey !’’ 

There was now a little bustle in the fast- 
filling room. Mr. Walters had arrived ; his 
keen eyes had recognized Violet by her 
bright tresses, and he was making his way 
towards her, exchanging jests with one and 
another as he came along. He appeared to 
be in such remarkably high spirits, even for 
him, that his cousin immediately suspected 
their reality. Better acquainted with his 
disposition than any one else, he felt. toler- 
ably certain that something had occurred to 
annoy him, which he was endeavoring to 
conceal beneath a semblance of extravagant 
gaiety. And he was right. 

Mr. Walters had carried out his intention 
of calling at Camberwell on the pretty inno- 
cent girl who he had taught to love him, 
and believe in the honied words he delighted 
in whispering in her too credulous ears. 

Millicent Vyner had bashfully concealed 
from her mother the many apparently acci- 
dental meetings she had had with her hand- 
some admirer, as she went to and from her 
employment, until Walters drew from her a 
confession that she loved him. 

Nothing doubting that he would soon 
propose their union, the happy girl then 
told her sweet secret to her anxious mother 
who, bett2r versed in the ways of the worla, 
siw much to doubt and fear where her 
daughter vliced implicit truth. 

And w. ile Walters «as smilingly listening 


to Millicent’s admiring comments on his ap- 
pearance, the grave-faced widow stole upon 
them, aad boldly challenged him to declare 
his intentions. \ 

Incapable of parrying her home questions, 
or refuting her reproaches, he 
obliged to beat an ignominious retreat. 
But never had he felt so fully the depth of 
his own meanness, and the superiority of 
the hapless Millicent, as when, with one 
look of mute anguish, she turned from hin, 
and hid her face upon the bosom of her 
mother. 

Shame, however, soon gave place to anger; 
and before Robert Walters arrived at Der- 
went Lodge, he had almost succeeded in 
convincing himself that the Vyners were 
deceitful, designing people, and that the 
whole affair had been a planned oneto entrap 
him into an unequal marriage. Mrs. Vyner’s 
well-merited reproofs ravkled deeply up- 
on his always irritable temperament; and 
there was a dangerous sparkle in his eye, 
which Charles Malcolm saw and understood, 
To every one else, however, he only appear- 
ed a little louder, and gayer than usual. 
He bent low before Miss Lindsly when he 
reached the place where she was standing, 
and with a profusion of compliments, clasp- 
ed upon her arm a magnificent bracelet. 

The offering was not in good taste. It 
was much too showy to please the refined 
simplicity of Violet; neither did she like the 
fulsomespeeches which accompanied the gift, 
but the eyes of so many were upon her, that 
she did not like to reject in; nor when Mr. 
Walters, with the air of a favored lover, pto- 
ceeded to draw the arm he had adorned 
through his own, did the embarrassed girl 
oppose it, though an appealing glance at 
Sybil entreated her assistance. 

The meaning look was promptly an- 
swered. As those who had been lingering 
in the apartment began to press towards the 
ball-room, where the quadrille band had 
just commenced a lively strain, Sybil put 

erself directly in Mr. Walters’ way,and,with 
some trifling question or other, contrived to 
detain him, while Violet gladly slipped away, 
and mingled with the crowd. 

Walters had not seen the éntreating 
glance which led Svbil to do this: but he 


- 
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aetected the manceuvre that deprived him 
of his pretty companion, and was dreadfully 
annoyed. He was in the humor to quarrel 
with any one who thwarted him ; and, aware 
that he had played the ardent suitor to both 
the young ies, he coarsely attributed 
Miss Derwent’s conduct to jealousy of his 
attentions to her friend. Little heed as he 
had paid to his cousin’s strictures upon her, 
they recurred to his memory now, and a 
desire to punish her heartless conduct to 
Charles Malcolm partially prompted the 
rudeness with which he now addressed her. 

“You have taken a great deal of trouble, 
all for nothing Miss Derwent. I am re- 
solved to dance the first waltz with Violet 
Lindsly, let who will strive to prevent it.” 
“With Violet Lindsly,” he added, still more 
irritably, “and no one else !” 

Sybil’s bright dark eyes dilated at the 
brusqueness of his manner, but studied 
courtesy dictated her 1p “I regret to 
tell you that “iss Lindsly never valses, but 
I shall be most happy to find you another 

ao” 


“And detain me until Miss Lindsly’s 
card is filled up? No, thank you, madam. 
I do not choose to be treated like a half- 
witted boy, nor will I submit to be thwarted 
in this manner!’’ 

“ T hope,” said Sybil, a little resentfully, 
“that I never forget the politeness due to 
my father’s guests. Are we playing at 
cross ,» Mr. Walters? I really can- 
not understand the drift of your remarks.” 

“Indeed!” he answered, insolently. 
« Then. must conclude Miss Derwent either 
did not know, or else forgot, my relationship 
to Charles Malcolm when she practised her 
arts upon me.” 

For a few moments, Sybil looked as if she 
were about to faint. Then she cast a shame- 
striken glance towards the corner where she 
had seen Charles Malcolm standing ; but, to 
her great relief, he had disappeared, having 
gone with his host to look at a valuable 
painting in the study. There was no one 
within hearing except Vernon Aubrey, who, 
unable to conquer his mortification at 
Violet's coldness, had been listlessly turning 
over some photographs, until Walters’ raised 
tones attracted his attention. 

Relieved by Malcolm's absence, Sybil said 
quietly, though with ill-concealed scorn of 
her rude assailant, “ Whatever errors of 
a, ge you and I may have made, Mr. 

ters, we shall certainly make no more 
from this moment. You will never have 
cause to fear my malpractices, neither shall 
1 ever again mistake you for a gentleman|!” 

Infuriated by this retort, he exclaimed, 
“Neither shall you come between me and my 
wishes. Although the time has been that I 
thought you charming, I am no longer to be 
snared by a heartless jilt, however beautiful 
she may be!” 

Sybil struggled to retain her composure, 
but without effect. Already fatigued and 
depressed, the suddenness and violence of 
Walters’ attack, and the conviction that he 
was spon the words of his cousin, over- 
came her. ith clenched hands, and eyes 
that flashed fire, she commanded him to 
leave her, then burst into a passionate flood 
of tears. 

Vernon Aubrey was by her side in a mo- 
ment. 

“Miss Derwent, you are ill! Mr. Walters 
you are forgetting yourself when you speak 
so loudly and rudely to a lady.” 

«« What business is it to you, sir?” asked 
the excited man, fiercely. “Am I to an- 
swer for my conduct to every one who tries 
to come between Violet Lindsly and I?” 

Vernon bit his lip. “‘ Leave Miss Lindsly’s 
name alone, if you please, or I shall take an 
old friend’s privilege, and insist that you 
speak of her with more respect.” 

* You!” retorted Walters, all the West 
Indian blood inherited from his mother 
surging into his face. “You! a beggarly 

retender to Violet’s hand—or rather to her 
ortune——” 

Before he could say more, Vernon’s hand 
was upon his throat; and Violet herself— 
coming in search of Sybil—saw what was 
posing. and, with a startled exclamation, 

unded towards them.” 

Recalled to himself by her appearance, 
Vernon Aubrey, his lips still white with 
passion, flung his aggressor from him, and 
quitted the apartment Foaming with 
wrath, Walters would have followed, but 
the trembling Violet caught his arm and 
clung to it. 

«Where are you going? What has hap- 
pened? Oh, Mr. Walters, you are frighten- 
ing me dreadfully? Pray—pray be calm !” 

As he met her inquiring glances, the 
angry man began to feel ashamed of his 
violence. “I have been annoyed—insulted, 
Miss Lindsly. I think I had better go away.” 

bron alarmed lest he meant to proceed 
in search of Vernon Aubrey, and renew 
their quarrel, she hurriedly combated this. 
“ Pray stay, Mr. Walters. We should miss 

ousomuch! Do you know,I meant to 

eep several.dances for you, and have been 
wondering why you did not come to claim 
them !” 

“ Promise to valse with me,and I will 
stay,” he exclaimed, seizing the chance of 
triumphing over the now hated Sybil. 
Violet detested waltzing, because it made 
her giddy ; but to keep peace, she was ready 
to promise anything, and he Jed her exult~ 
ingty to the ball-room, 





- gives!” 


. which those warning words were spoken: 


* Charles Malcolm came up, and forcibly 


_ Was sufficient proof that he was innocent of 





Neither of them had noticed when Sybil 
Derwent glided away. No one saw her again 
till her father met her coming from her own 
dressing-room. He addressed her hurriedly. 
“Sybil, I thought you were Walters’ at- 
tra:tion here !” 

« Indeed, sir!” she said coolly. 

“Instead of which he has just hinted his 
intentions of proposing for Violet. Does 
she love him? ‘Tell me truly. Does she 
love him ?” 

“TI don’t know, sir,” was the curt reply. 

Mr. Derwent looked at her intently, as if 
he thought she hid something from him. 
But her face was inscrutable, and repressing 
an inclination to question her more closely, 
he returned to the ball-room, which now 
presented a gay and brilliant scene. 

To Violet, however, it brought no enjoy- 
ment. This festal-night, to which she had 
looked forward with so much pleasurable 
anticipation, now seemed as if it would 
never end. 

The lowering looks of Vernon Aubrey, 
who kept aloof, yet watched her and Walters 
continually, made her uneasy and doubtful 
of his pacific intentions; while Walters’ 
assiduitics were so pointe |,that they aroused 
évery one’s attention, and not only confused 
but distressed her. He had imbibed cham- 
pagne till he was more restless and excitable 
than ever; and convinced that the heart of 
the pretty heiress was his own, he attributed 
her increasing reserve and constrained man- 
ner to a modest consciousness of his inten- 
tions. 

While he was waiting for the conclusion 
of a quadrille, that he might again claim 
her, and take her down to supper, a masque, 
attired in a gray domino, touched his 
shoulder, 

“Don’t turn round,” whispered a voice 
in his ear—“don’t attempt to penetrate my 
disguise, but be satisfied that it isa friend 

who now accosts you.’’ 

“Say on, friend,’’ laughed the young man, 
“and be speedy; for this dance is nearly 
ended, and I cannot listen long, however 
sweet your whispers may be.” 

“Yet, hear me,’’ said the masque, with an 
earnestness which surprised him,—hear me, 
and heed my warning. “ Leave this house 
as quickly as you can. Let nothing induce 

to remain in it. Let nothing induce you 
to sleep within its walls. Return to town, 
as you value your life, for it is endangered:!” 

or a moment, Walters was staggered by 
these extraordinary words ; then recovering 
himself, he exclaimed, “ Pshaw ! ridiculous ! 
Who are you that utter such folly ?” 

“TI would to heaven it were but folly,” 
murmured the masque. “Be warned while 
there is time. There is one upon your track, 
whom you have injured, and who never for- 






















































































































“Who?—what? Explain yourself!” ex- 
claimed Walters, turning sharply round, 
and grasping at the robe of his counsellor. 
But, in a moment, the masque had evaded 
him, and fled. Uttering an angry execration, 
he followed. The figure, however, was al- 
ready lost in the crowd pressing towards 
the supper-room ; and he might almost have 
fancied himself the victim of some foolish 
jest, but for the solemn earnestness with 


“Return to town, as you value your life, for it 
is ‘endangered !”’ ” 


CHAPTER III. 
BRAVING THE DANGER. 


As Walters stood muttering and execrat- 
ing the conduct of his unknown adviser, 


drew him aside. 
“ My dear Rob, do you know that every 
one is staring at you? What on earth is 
the matter? Had’t you better come away?” 
‘ Come away!’’ Why do you say that? 
Why should I leave here before any one 
else?” his consin sharply and suspiciously 
questioned. . 
“Because you are hot and excited enough 
to warrant my proposing this as the most 
prudent course you can pursue. Or, if you 
will stay,” he hastily added, as he saw that 
the suggestion was distasteful—“if you will 
stay, don’t go in to supper. Let us have a 
quiet stroll together in the gardens till it is 
over. Seriously, Walters, mine host’s good 
wine has mounted into your head, and _ will 
betray you into follies you will regret, if 
_ swallow any more of it. For Miss 
indsly’s sake take care of yourself,” 
Walters stam ped ‘his foot impatienly on 
the floor. 
“Am [a child, that every one torments 
me with their impertinent advice? Was 
ber? ad domino incited by you to annoy 
me 79 


Charles Malcolm’s look of astonishment 


such connivance; but, with equal vehem- 
ence, Walters added, “I tell you that I will 
not go back to town to-night—no, nor to- 
morrow night, unless I please. Neither 
wi]] I be dictated to by you as to what I 
shall, or shall not do. And as to the danger 
predicted, I would brave it, even if I had 
convincing proofs of its reality. It is a 
trick—a petty trick to get rid of me, to drive 
me hence; but it has failed—it has failed, 
sir, for here I will remain, come what may!” 

He was fast working himself into 
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“qurious passion, and Malcolm, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, released his arm. 

“Go your own headstrong way, Rob. I 
was well set to work to attempt to influence 
you! I might have known, by this time, that 
was the surest way to make you doubly 
self-willed !” 

So saying, he crossed the room, and join- 
ed Vernon Aubrey, who, however, proved 
such a silent and unsociable companion, 
that he was soon thrown upon his own re- 
sources. Meanwhile, Walters elbowed his 
way into the supper-room. He was very 
much annoyed to tind that Violet had been 
escorted thither by some one else; and re- 
fusing the seat that was offered to him, he 
took up his station behind her chair. There 
he persisted in remaining; and set all the 
rules of good breeding at defiance by the 
overbearing manner in which he silenced 
every one who attempted to address her. 
Aware that he-was rendering her quite con- 
spicious by his conduct, Violet pleaded a 
violent headache, and escaped to her own 
room the first time her persevering lover's 
attention was momentarily diverted. 

Charles Malcolm rejoiced heartily when 
the guests began to dropoff ; for his cousin’s 
irascibility, after Violet’s disappearance, 
increased to such a pitch, that he was in 
continual dread of an esclandre. He could see 
that many of the younger men were burning 
to avenge the insolence with which Walt-is 
was treating them, and that Mr. Derwent’'s 
soothing interposition was required more 
than once to preserve an outward show of 
good feeling. 

Sybil—though there was a strange light 
in her eye, and her paleness was excessive 
—had contrived to play her part in the en- 
tertainment without flinching. Too proud to 
permit anyone tosuspect how deeply Walters’ 
insults had galled her, she wore a smile for 
all; and was the indefatigable and courteous 
hostess till the last carriage rolled away, 
and there was no one left at Derwent 
Lodge, except the few who had accepted her 
fi ter’s hospitality for the night. Amongst 
those were the cousins, and the still silent 
and dissatistied Vernon Aubrey. P 4 

Without openly appearing to do so, she 
had contrived to aaa Charles Malcolm 
throughout the evening; and a stiff bow 
was his sole acknowledgment of the cold 
good night she uttered when she was about 
to retire to rest. 

The eyes of Walters met hers as she 
slowly moved past the couch on which he 
had thrown himself. Was there fear, hate 
or defiance in the inexplicable look she bent 
upon him? He imagined that it was the 
latter; and in the petti of his it 
he exulted at the thought of the annoyance 
he believed that he had caused her, by his 
open avowal that he saw t h her 
schemes to entrap him, and despised them. 

“ Pleasant dreams attend your slumbers, 
Miss Derwent,” he cried mockingly. “ And 
yours also mine host. Shall you be able to 
spare mean hour of your valuable time in 
the course of the morning ?”’ 

This was meant for Sybil’s ear, and that 
it reached it, was evident by her start, and 
the way she lingered to hear her father’s 
answer. It was given with courteous readi- 
ness, 

“ Two, if you should continue to wish it, 
when the morning comes.” 

The donbt this speech implied was under- 
stood and pettishly commented upon. “Of 
course, I shall continue to wish it, Mr. Der- 
went. Do you think I can change my pur- 
poses with every hour? Or has my clever 
cousin been inoculating you with his dis- 
belief in my stability, as he phrases it. You 
shall find, sir, that Iam not so fickle as I 
am supposed to be,” he added, irritably. 
“And [ll wager you anything you like that 
I shall be first at our appointment. 
your study, did you say that you would see 
me ?” 

Mr. Derwent bowed assentingly. “It 
shall be in my study, if you like; and the 
time had better be directly after breakfast.” 

Sybil stayed to hear no more, and the 
rest of the party soon separated; Charles 
Malcolm following his cousin to the door of 
his room, with the friendly intention of 
remonstrating with him on haste of his 
proceedings with regard to Violet Lindsly. 

But Walters guessed this, and, resolving 
to thwart him, brusquely observed, “ If you 
have anything to say to me, Charlie, you 

may just keep it until I have had some 
sleep, for I shan’t listen to you now.” And, 

ing into his chamber, he closed the door 
in Maleolm’s face, who retired to his own, 
muttering anathemas at the young man’s 
folly. , 

Despite his assertion that he should be 
first at the appointment he had made with 
Mr. Derwent, every one else had assembled 
at a late breakfast, without Walters making 
his appearance. No one, however, chose to 
comment upon his absence in the presence 
of his relative, until Malcolm himself re- 
marked that it was unusual for his cousin 
to oversleep himself—his mercurial and 
restless temperament generally bringing 
him out of bed before any one else. 

“ We will not disturb his slumbers,” said 
Mr. Derwent, pleasantly. ‘After the ex- 
traordinary excit t he d to labor 
under last night, some additional repose 
will do him no harm.” 

“But Mr. Walters ith tho amuthing,” 
lisped Mima Calverly. a youny lady-friend 











oc vlolet's;—"tho very amuthifg, that it ith 
a pity he doth not join us. Doth no one 
know whether he ith stirring yet ?” 

She glanced inquiringly at the man- 
servant who was in waiting, and he replied, 
“ No, Miss, he is not. He desired that he 
might be called in time for breakfast; and 
I have been to his door twice, but he does 
not answer.” 

Charles Malcolm, who knew that Walters 
was a very light sleeper, looked up in some 
surprise when he heard this. As he did so, 
his gaze accidently fell on Sybil Derwent. 
She, too, had been listenting to what the 
servant said, and was growing ghastly 
pale. Her eyes dilated—her lips quivered 
and blanched—and then the lids fell over 
those dark orbs, as if to shut out some ter- 
rible sight, and, with a faint gasp, she sank 
back in her chair. 

Violet was the only person, besides Mr, 
Malcolm, who saw the change in her friend’s 
countenance, and leaning forward, she ex- 
claimed, “ You are ill, dear. Mr. Derwent, 
Sybil is ill.” 

But Sybil recovered herself directly, and 
though she could not bring back the color 
to her tell-tale face, she forced a smile, and 
replied with calmness, “My head aches, 
that’s all. Dear Violet, do not be fussy. I 
shall be much better if left to myself.’ 

Violet, a little hurt by the pettish tone 
in which this was said, colored up, and 
silently resumed her breakfast; and Mr. 
Derwent, though he looked dissatisfied, and 
cast more than one inquiring glance at his 
daughter, returned to the conversation he 
was carrying on with Mima Calverly’s 
father, a rampant politician. 

Charles Malcolm, however, startled and 
troubled, he could scarcely tell why, had 
risen from his seat, then sat down again; 
and finally requested the servant to go to 
Mr. Walters’ chamber, and not to come 
away without thoroughly awakening him. 

As the man di on his errand, Mal- 
colm looked at Sybil, but she had shaded 
her features with a hand that trembled as 
if she was suffering acute pains; nor had 
she stirred or spoken when the man return- 
ed and whispered a word in the ear of his 
master, which made him start up and quit 
the room, with a strangely perturbed coun- 
tenance. 

No one commented on this, but a silence 
fell upon the whole party, as if an indefin- 
able sense of something unpleasant having 

, had stolen over them. Vernon 
Aubrey quitted his yer and walked toa 
distant window, Violet following his move- 
ment with wondering eyes. But Sybil seem- 
ed to have suddenly recovered her com- 
posure, and sat at the head of the table, 
very pale still, certainly, but with all traces 
of ‘Le former emotion thoroughly subdued, 
and her features so rigid, that she looked 
as though she had suddenly grown ten 
years older. 

A minute had barely elapsed, when Mr. 
Malcolm was called from the room. He 
found Mr. Derwent awaiting him in the 
hall, with doubt and dread legibly depicted 
on his countenance. He was walking about 
the hall in great perturbation, and as soon 
as the young man appeared, he h ly 
whispered, “ John tells me that there is 
something amiss up-stairs. Have you the 
courage to go and see what is ?—for I dare 
not !” 

Without stopping to reply, Malcolm be- 
gan to mount the stairs three at a time, 
closely followed by the man-servant. When 
his fingers were on the handle of his cousin’s 
chamber-door, he briefly asked, “ is it lock- 
ed? 

No? 

Then you have been in?” 

“Yes, sir; after knocking several times, 
I tried the door; and then—and then-——” 

But Malcolm had not waited to hear his 
answer. He had already entered, and flun 
back the shutters that ially dashened 
the room. When the full light of day was 
thus admitted, he drew aside the drapery 
surrounding the bed. Its motionless tenant 
lay back on the downy pillows, as if buried 
in the profoundest slumber; and as Mal- 
colm put out his hand to touch the averted 
face, he spoke the name of Walters gently, 
feeling half reluctant to awaken him. Then 
a cry of pain, mingled with horror, broke 
from his ips. That touch had told him all. 

The gay, handsome, reckless Robert 
Walters—-the false lover of Millicent Vyner, 


the bold suitor for the hand of Violet Linds- 
_— looked his last upou them both. 
was dead ! 


Starting from his momen trance of 
awe and astonishment, Malool hastened 
to raise the inanimate form in his arms, and 
call imperatively for assistance and a doctor. 
Mr. Derwent’s scared visage now ap 
at the door, and though he had not the re- 
— to cross the t! reve aye =e care 
t e suggestion Malcolm m: was 
pmehe wy carried out. Two medical men 
were speedily in attendance, but their aid 
was of no avail. The young man had been 
dead for some hours, and an examination of 
the body resulted in their agreeing that his 
sudden decease might be attributed to a 
diseased heart, and the excitement under 





_ which they learned, in answer to their 


param | inquiries, that he had labored 
during the preceding evening. 

A London physician, whom Walters 411 
occasionally consulted. came down to Nor- 





wood at Malcolm’s request, and adaea tne 
weight of his opinion to that of his profes- 
sional brethren. He testified no surprise at 
what had occured, but stated that*he had 
warned the young man once or twic> that 
he inherited a delicate constitution from his 
parents; and, though not precisely antici- 
pating that his patient’s life woul1 be such 
a short one, he had, he said, cautione1 Mr. 


- Walters that he was living much too fast to 


retain health and strength for any length- 
ened period. This medical testimony was 
considered conclusive, and the judiciyl in- 
quiry at which it was given, resulted in a 
verdict of “Death from natural causes.’ 
Every one who had been present at Mr. 
Derwent’s fancy ball was, or professed to be, 
very much shocked at the awful occurrence 
that followed so quickly after. Violet 
Lindsly closely confined herself to her own 
apartments; but whether to weep over the 
untimely fate of her wealthy suitor, or to 
avoid the condolences and curicsity of her 
acquaintances, no one knew. After the in- 
quest, the body of Robert Walters wis re- 
moved from Derwent Lodge, for interment 
in the family grave at Walters Park, —— 
shire, and Charles Malcolm sought the 


| pea of Sybil Derwent once more, to say 


adieux to her and her father. He wish- 
ed also to thank them for the kindness and 
consideration with which the latter, at all 
events, had treated him during the first 
hours of his sincere and manly grief for the 
sudden demise of the only near relative he 
had . This done, he proposed 
quitting Derwent Lodge directly, and for 
ever. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A BTARTLING DISCOVERY. 


Mr. Derwent met Malcolm with his usual 
urbanity, perhaps with a little more, for it 
was not as yet known, even to him, that the 
young barrister profited nothing by the 
death of his cousin, the property passing to 
another branch of the Walters family. In the 
shadow of the half-darkened saloon, it was 
difficult to see how Sybil looked as she cold- 
ly returned his greeting, and apologized for 
the absence of Violet, who still kept her 
room. But Malcolm fancied that the un- 
natural pallor that had stolen over her face 
on the morning Walters’ death was dis- 
covered, blanched her cheeks again as soon 
as he accosted her, and the hand that just 
touched his own at parting was so cold and 
trembling that it surprised him. He could 
not but recall the agitation she had evinced 
on that never-to-be-forgotten morning ; and 
as he slowly left the apartment, and got 
out of hearing of Mr. Derwent’s civil 
speeches, he began asking himself for the 
fiftieth time what had occasioned it. 

As hefore, he came to the conclusion that 
it had mortified her terribly to see Walters 
at the feet of the pretty Violet, and that she 
had not been able to wholly conceal her 
vexation at the loss of so rich a lover. Then 
reddening, and biting his lips, though there 
was no one near to see him or guess his 
thoughts, he rated himself sharply for 
speculating on the causes that actuated a 
woman who had shown herself to be so heart- 
Jess and mercenary. 

“If she really laid herself out to win poor 
Rob, as he hinted, may heaven forgive, even 
as it has punished her,” he muttered, “And 
I will now try to forget that I have 
again looked upon her false, yet lovely face. 
She is nought to me now, and the sooner I 
get back to hard work, and can put the 
events of these last few weeks out of my 
head, the better it will be for my peace of 
mind.” 

With another sighing exclamation of 
“ Poor, poor Rob !” and a sad reminiscence 
of Walters as he last saw him, apparently 
in the full vigor of health and strength, he 
was crossing the hall, when he stumbled 
against a female servant. With something 
carefully held in her apron, she was going 
towards the apartment where Malcolm had 
just left Mr. Derwent and his daughter. 

She stopped and courtesied as he apolo- 
gized,a smile of pleasure at the gentleman's 
| cma lighted up her stolid, simple 

eatures. 


“Tt is no matter sir, thank you sir ; I ain't 
hurt a bit. I was only going to ask Miss 
Derwent if thisis the scent-bottle as I heard 
her say she could not find the other day. It 
was lying among the shrubs on the lawn— 
in the cluster just under the window of the 
room where the poor dear young gentleman 
died.”’ 

While speaking, she displayed the glit- 
tering remains of a tiny flask or phial of cut 

lass. It was of a peculiar shape, and un- 
foubtedly of foreign workmanship; but 
what induced Malcolm to take the frag- 
ments in his hand, and closely examine 
them, was the circumstance that some pieces 
of red paper clung to some of them, as if 
they had been pasted on. When these were 
fitted together, the ominous word ‘-Porson.’ 
was distinctly visible, and a chill crept over 
him as he deciphered it. 

“ Strange,” he exclaimed; “surely Miss 
Derwent——” And then he checked him- 
self. No, it was not credible that Sybil had 
ever possessed herself of a death-dealing 
drug, such as this flask had indubitably 
held, But ag in his mind he had exonerated 
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tempt upon her own life, he recollected 
where the woman said she had found the 
broken glass, and he grew very pale. 

“You say that you found this in some 
shrubs beneath the cas>ment of the chamber 
where my cousin, Mr. Walters, breathed his 
last! How cune it there ?”: 

The giri stared at him stupidly. “ 
me now, I never thought of that, sir? Pm 
sure I can’t say; all I know is that it was 
not there this day week.” 

* How do you know that?” 

She colored and simpered. “Because I 
stood under them ’dentical laurels, a-talking 
to—to Jem Thompson, the under gardener ; 
and one of my ear-rings fell out; real gold 
they are, and I grudge losing either of ’em, 
because you see, sir, it spoils the pair.” 

“Go on,” said Malcolm, so sharply that 
he startled and confused her. 

“Yes, sir, it was one of my ear-rings, sir, 
that came unfastened and fell out; and I 
went the next morning—that was the morn- 
ing before the ball—and searched for 1t, sir, 
high and low, without finding it.” 

“Aud you are positive that this broken 
phial was not there then?” queried Ma! 


toll®, LOW eager to gain all mmformation 
possible about the poison. 

“Quite positive; because, if it had been, I 
must have seen it, mustn’tI,sir? I meant 
to go the next day, and have another hunt 
for my ear-ring; but what with the ball, 
and the poor gentleman’s sudden death, and 
the doctors a-coming, and the inquest, I 
never had no chance of it till this morning, 
and there it was safe and sound, and these 
bits scattered about close by it.” 

“Come and show me the precise spot 
where they laid,” said Malcolm, striding 
across the hall ata great rate. She obeyed, 
not without a little inward’astonishment at 
the interest he was taking in a broken bot- 
tle, which, after all, might not be the one 
missing from her toilet table, which Miss 
Sybil had been inquiring about. 

The cluster of evergreens to which she 
led the way, were, as she said, close beneath 
the window of the room where Robert 
Walters expired ; and Malcolm, after a care- 
ful examination of the place, came to the 
conclusion that the phial had been flung 
from the window, and dashed to pieces in 
the fall. 

And now rose the perplexing question, 
*« By whose hand was this done? and who 
had been the owner of this phial?” Not 
Walters himself, No, no. Charles Malcolm 
knew the workings of his cousin’s mind, and 
the peculiarities of his temperament, too 
well to believe for a moment that he com- 
mitted suicide. Yet was he now becoming 
equally positive that the young man’s death 
had not been the result of some internal and 
hitherto unsuspected disease. With this 
evidence of a secret crime in his possession, 
what could he think but that Walters had 
been hurried out of the world by a foul deed 
of which pe had been the agent? 

Murder had been done—treacherously, 
secretly, deliberately done. That young 
life had been taken by some hidden and 
remorseless enemy ; and a cold perspiration 
bathed Malcolm's brow, and a trembling per- 
vaded his limbs, as he remembered that he 
was bound by a solemn injunction not only 
to discover who had committed the deed, 
but also to avenge it. 

Dismissing the girl with an outward com- 
aeons which dissipated her rising wonder, 

e returned towards the house. But as he 
was about to enter it,and acquaint Mr. 
Derwent of his startling discovery, some 
impulse restrained him. The crafty hand 
that must have administered the death 
potion to the unsuspecting Walters, must 
be the hand of one who dwelt beneath this 
roof; and he might not cross the threshold 
of Derwent Lodge except as the avowed 
avenger of the crime. 

He stood for some few minutes, hesitating 
whether he should send for Mr. Derwent, 
acquaint him with what he had learned, 
and the conclusions he drew from it. But 
it was both a difficult and unpleasant task 
to say to his hospitable entertainer, “ There 
has been a terrible sin committed in your 
dwelling,” until he had more proofs to pro- 
duce than half-a-dozen morsels of shattered 
glass. He must actually connect this phial 
with the death of his cousin, before he made 
such accusations; and his first step must be 
to hasten to London, and from thence to 
Walters Park, there to deter the funeral 
obsequies, which was fixed for the following 
day. Clever men, who had made the nature 
of poisons, and their effect on the human 
body, the study of their life-time, must 
ascertain for him what deadly liquid the 
flask last held, and whether Walters had 
fallen a victim toa dose of its contents. 

Determing thus, he stepped into the cab 
that had been waiting for him for the last 
hour, and was soon on his way to town. 
The responsibility that had so suddenly and 
strangely fallen upon him, weighed more and 
more heavily on his sinking spirits. His mind 
grew confused, his brain whirled ; for, with 
the image of Walters, dead in the very hey- 
day of his youth—dead at the moment he 
thought to crown his life with the glory of 
a fair woman's jlove—came ever and anon 
the ghastly looks and troubled eyes of Sybil 
Derwent, as she sat at the breakfast-table, 
before the death of the young man was dis- 
covered. 
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Often and aften, since she so cruelly jilted 
him, he had tld himself that his only feel- 
ings with regard to his false mistress were 
scorn and aversion. Yet now that, in some 
imexplicable way, she seemed guiltily con- 
nected with the demise of Walters, he was 
frightened at the anguish the thought cost 
hin. . 

Sybil Derwent capable of taking a human 
life ! Nay—with all her faults, this idea was 
too monstrous to be entertained ! 

He drew his handkerchief over his clam- 
my brow—he tried to banish the suspicion 
altogether, to put himself steadily to work 
before him, and put aside all other thoughts 
and feelings. But Still the dark, troubled 
eyes of Sybil seemed ever before his own, 
and the sickening emotions evoked by these 
recollections, paralyzed his wonted energies. 

«“T must have help,” he muttered to him- 
self, “I cannot go through so heavy a mat- 
teralone. If anything should be proved 
against this wretched girl, it might be said 
that I acted out of petty revenge for my own 
ill-treatment. I must have some one with 
me whom I can rely on—some one who will 
temper justice with mercy. I will go to 
Vernon Aubrey,” he added, suddenly ; and 
accordingly, to Vernon Aubrey’s lodgings he 
went. 

He found the young man gloomy and de- 

, but unselfishly ready to listen to, 

and aid him, as soon as he knew that he was 
in trouble. Yet, when Vernon learned that 
Malcom wished him to be his companion to 
Walters Park, and to assist him in penetrat- 
ing the mystery that hung over his cousin’s 
death, he drew back with a shudder, and 


decidedly refused compliance. 
“You must not ask me to do this,” he ex- 
claimed, in t agitation. “ Anything 


else, Malcolm ; anything else, but not this!’’ 
“What are your objections ?” asked Mal- 
colm, in unfeigned astonishment. “I de- 
pended upon you to stand by me in this 
i and difficult task. Tell me frankly 
why you will not do so?” 
ernon Aubrey took two or three turns 
across the room before he answered, and 
then his voice was hoarse and unsteady. 
“ Forgive me, Malcolm ; I know my refus.l 
must appear strange and ungenerous. But 
there are reasons why I cannot assist you 
even with my advice. Do not question me, 
for I cannot satisfy you. Only believe that 
I am not willingly refusing your request.”’ 
Malcolm was annoyed, and he did not 
hesitate to say so. “I certainly did not 
think that you would fail me in my need, 
nor can I imagine what scruples dictate your 


“If I had no others,” Vernon replied, 
slowly and reluctantly, “the fact that Mr. 
Walters and I were not on friendly terms 
would be sufficient to deter me from taking 
an active part in anything that concerned 
his a? 


decease. 

“Indeed! I should have thought it would 
have made you all the more eager to show 
that, with his death, the ill-fecling was for- 
gotten. Nor did I know that your rivalry— 
must I call it?—for the smiles of Violet 
Lindsly had risen to the height of an actual 

uarrel.”” 

“It was not on Miss Lindsly’s account 
that I provoked Mr. Walters’ wrath,” Ver- 
non replied. Our disagreement was oc- 
casioned by his unpardonable rudeness to 
Miss Derwent.” 


Malcolm's interest increased directly he 
heard this, nor did he rest until he had 
learned all Vernon Aubrey had to tell. At the 
conclusion, he leaned his head on his han‘s, 
more chilled and miserable than before, 
Here, then, was a motive for the dreadfn}? 
deed. Walters, after wantonly playing with 
the affections of this passionate and am- 
bitious woman, had not only deserted her 
for the wealthier Violet, but had coarsely 
taunted her with the futility of the wiles 
she had practised upon himself. Was Sybil 
Derwent’s the nature that endures such things 
— and calmly? The links connecting 

er with the crime were strengthening! 
Unwillingly he acknowled this to his boding 
heart, and almost in silence he pressed his 
hat over his brows, and quitted Vernon 
Aubrey’s chambers. 

There were wondering looks and whispers 
at Walters Park when Charles Malcolm ar- 
rived, and postponed the interment. He 
was mn ove ¢ by Mr. Cayson,a shrewd 
solicitor, who had occasionally acted for his 
cousin, and two learned professors of medi- 
cine, and A amazement increased when 
the errand of these gentlemen began to be 
bruited abroad. “ 

A time of agonizing suspense to Malcolm 
was the interval that followed. But, at last, 
the result of theinvestigation was proclaim- 
ed. The broken phial had been submitted 
to delicate and unmistakable tests. It was 
found to have contained a preparation little 
known to this country, except to the few 
who had made themselves familiar with the 
properties of the noxious drugs that com- 

it, To a dose of this phial Robert 
alters undoubtedly owed his untimely fate. 

The superficial examination of his re- 
mains, instituted by the medical men first 
called in, warranted the conclusions they 
had arrived at; but now convincing proofs 
were found that the unfortunate young man 
had been poisoned, the dose having been 
Goubtless administered in ¢ cloag of !e-a=- 
oun ’ —_—__s - rs 


— 


—— 


wae, WnIcN nad been at nis request placed 
beside his bed. 

The news spread like wild-fire. The 
newspapers, which a few days previously 
had simply published Robert Walters’ 
name in the list of deaths, now teemed with 
accounts of his strange demise, and the 
mystery surrounding it. One of these para- 
graphs met the eye of Mr. Derwent, as he 
sat at his breakfast-table with his daughter 
and ward,and both the ladies looked up 
inquiring!y, when they heard the exclama- 
tion he uttered, as he perused it. 

He passed the paper to Sybil, and laid his 
hand caressingly on Miss Lindsly,as—alarm- 
ed at the change of his countenance—slL& 
rose and came to his side. 

“Don’t Ww frightened, dear child; but 
prepare yourself to hear strange and un- 
pleasant things. If this account may be de- 
pended upon, the unfortunate Mr. Walters’ 
death was occasioned by an overdose of 
some drug which he was in the habit of tak- 
ing and carrying about with him. Whether 
he swallowed this accidently or deliberately, 
it is difficult to conjecture; but as it hap- 
pened in our house, I foresee a great deal of 
unpleasant notoriety to us, which there is no 
way of avoiding.” 

Violet grew as pale as her guardian. “This 
is terrible indeed | Died by poison! Ah, 
how very, very dreadful! Surely it was ac- 


cidental! Yes—yes it must have been so, 
a Sybil, don’t you agree with 
me?” 


Sybil read the paragraph carefully, then 
laid the paper down with no other comment 
than her ghashtly looks afforded, and left 
the room. Mr. Derwent, though listening 
to, and answering Violet, caught a glimpse 
of the perturbed face of his daughter. It 
seemed to startle him, and rising from his 
seat, he was about to follow her. But after 
a moment’s consideration he altered his in- 
tention, and returning to the table, began 
to busy himself with the contents of the 
letter-bag. 

Here, amongst other epistles, he found 
one from the solicitor employed by Charles 
Malcolm, briefly detailing the proceedings 
at Walters Park, and the necessity his 
client had consequently felt himself under 
of placing the affair in the hands of the 
London police. 

“Malcolm might have shown me the 
courtesy of writing himself.” Mr. Derwent 
muttered, with a frown. ‘“ What suspicions 
can he be cherishing, that he has kept me 
in the dark as long as he could ?” 

Violet caught part of his mutterings, and 
laying down the newspaper report, which 
she had been intently studying, she said, 
“ Mr. Malcolm has written to you, did you 
say? I wonder how he bears this? He 
seemed much attached to his unfortunate 
cousin. Poor Mr. Walters! How dreadful 
to be cut off so suddenly! Dreadful, both 
for him and his surviyors. IT declare,” she 
added, excitedly,—% I declare I shall never 
feel contented in this house again. A gloom 
seems to rest upon it now, which nothing 
can ever dispel! The thought of what has 
occurred will haunt and sadden me con- 
tinually. I do wish we could go right away !’’ 

« Be calm, my dear Violet; be calm. If 
Derwent Lodge has become so distasteful to 
you, quit it by all means without delay. 
Sybil and I must remain until this trouble- 
some affair is arranged, but you need not do 
so. There are several of our friends. who 
will be delighted to have a visit from you.” 

“TI could not be so selfish,” said Violet, 
warmly, ‘as to go away and leave you and 
Sybil here to contend with your annoyances. 
If you must remain, so will I. But it is 
very, very unpleasant, dear sir; and sup- 

»”’—her cheek whitened, and her eyes 
dilated at the idea she conjured up,—“sup- 
se it should turn out, after all, that Mr. 
alters neither died a natural death nor 
killed himself, but was really murdered? 
Great heayens! how dreadful! how very 
dreadful !” 

Mr. Derwent shaded his brow with his 
hand. “Dreadful, indeed ! especially to you, 
whom he loved. How if it was that very 
love which brought this fate upon him ?’’ 

Clasping her hands, Violet Lindsly recoil- 
ed from him. “No, no! it could not be so! 
Oh, Mr. Derwent, what makes you say this? 
Can his death rest upon my conscience? 
Impossible, impossible! How could I ever 
be happy again if I were obliged to believe 
this? Tell me that you do not mean it ?” 

Mr. Derwent led the trembling girl to a 
chair, and hung over her affectionately. 

“My dear ward, you are too sensitive. 
Even if it were so, no blame can rest upon 

ou,” 

« But how could I—how could I be in any 
way the cause of such a horrible event?” 
she queried eagerly. : 

“ Only in this way ; and remember that I 
speak upon the merest supposition, for I still 
incline to the belief that Mr. Walters was 
poisoned by his own hand—accidentally, of 
course.” 

“But you looked and spoke so strangely,” 
Violet persisted. “You must have meant 
more than you will acknowledge.” 

“ Promise to hear me calmly, and I will 
tell you all that was in my thoughts when I 
made the remark that has disturbed you,” 
he replied. “ Mr. Walters’ impetuous tem- 
per—so Sybil has told me—drew him into 
a serious quarrel that night. You, too, 
knew this.” 











“Yes,” said Violet, flushing, and then 
Ir aon «J remember the quarrel with Ver- 
non—with Mr. Aubrey.” . 

“A quarrel,” her guardian continued, “in 
which words were said and taunts uttered 


which were not to be easily forgotton or for- 
given. Was it not so?” 

“T cannot tell—I did not hear,” stammer- 
ed Violet. “Neither do I know how the dis- 
agreement arose.” ’ 

“And can you not guess,” he inquired, so 
meaningly that she reddened, and then 
burst into tears—for that her attempt to 
avoid Walters had been the primary cause 
of the violence he had displayed, she could 
not doubt. 

“Dear Violet, I will not have you distress 
yourself in this way,’ said Mr. Derwent, 
soothingly. ‘Whatever may have occurred, 
you are entirely blameless. If Vernon 
Aubrey, in the bitterness of his wrath against 
the man who so cruelly insulted him, yield- 
ed to an overwhelming temptation, and——” 

But here a cry of horror from the white 
lips of Violet silenced him, and he hastened 
to sustain her trembling form. 

“Vernon Aubrey a murderer !—the mur- 
der of Mr. Walters ?” she exclaimed, start- 
ing to her feet, and clinging to Mr. Der- 
went’s arm for support—*Vernon Aubrey ?” 

“Hush, my love—hush! Recollect that 
I have no proofs that this is so, beyond Mr. 
Aubrey’s smothered threats that he would 

et be avenged, and his very strange be- 

avior ever since that night. But he may 
have other reasons for looking so depressed, 
and for avoiding us. Far be it from me to 
<a him unless we were assured of his 
guilt.” 

Violet put her hands to her head. 

“ My brain is confused. I hear, yet I do 
not comprehend you. Tell me again, and 
more clearly, what you have been saying.” 

“ For what purpose, my love? That you 
may harass yourself with what, as I have 
before observed, is simply conjecture ? 
Walters has died suddenly—poi d, so the 
doctors aver. If not by his own hand, as I 
believe, then by another’s. Then people 
will naturally demand by whose? He re- 
tired to rest in this house, at amity with 
every one who slept beneath our roof, save 
one ; and that one was Vernon Aubrey. But 
it does not follow that Mr. Aubrey is actual- 
ly guilty, because appearances are so great- 
ly against him. Neither will you and I, my 
dear Violet, be too hasty in condemning 





im. 

She did not reply, but stared at him, 
vacantly, as if still scarcely capable of taking 
in the sense of his words. Yet were they 
deeply impressed upon her throbbing brain. 
She knew that Vernon Aubrey had passion- 
ately loved her from his boyhood; that he 
had chafed at the coldness with which, in 
her girlish wilfullness, she had treated him; 
and that he had watched her flirtation with 
Robert Walters with jealous anger. Nay, 
not many days before the ball, he had exer- 
cised the privilege their old friendship gave 
him, and remonstrated with her upon it, till 
her proud refusal to be dictated to by him 
had sent him away moreangry thanever. On 
that fatal night she had scarcely deigned to 
accept the gift which signified his anxiety 
for a reconciliation, and had passed nearly 
the whole of the evening dancing with, or 
hanging on the arm of his hated rival. 

It Vernon Aubrey was, indeed, a murder- 
er, as Mr. Derwent had suggested—if, goad- 
ed to madness by her caprice, and the un- 
bearable insolence of the man for whom she 
neglected him, he had mixed the fatal 
draught—why, she was the cause of it! On 
her head lay the sin of his conduct ; and, in 
a paroxysm of despair, she suddenly broke 
from her ian, and fled to her own 
chamber. There Sybil found her, some hours 
afterwards, extended on the floor; and so 
exhausted with the tears she had shed, that 
she lay in a kind of stupor, from which it 
was difficult to arouse her, 


THE INVESTIGATION, AND ITS RESULTS. 


A long, and to those connected with it, a 
= inguiry, into the cause of Robert 

alters’ death, was now instituted. Strange- 
ly enough, when his actions, on what proved 
to be the last day of his life, were carefully 
reviewed, they all tended to show that he 
had been 1» a state of unusual irritability 
or exciter ,at. He had thrown himself into 
a furious passion with his servant when 
dressing ; forgetting himself so far ag to 
strike the man more than once. He had 
wrangled, too, with the toll-taker at Water- 
loo Bridge about some change as his carriage 
passed across it en routefor Millicent Vyner’s 
humble home at Camberwell. What occur- 
red there, though related briefly and reluc- 
tantly by the widow and her daughter, also 
went far enough to prove that when he had 
left them, to fulfil his engagement at Der- 
went Lodge, he was not only greatly ex- 
cited, but exceedingly annoyed. 

A rumor had got abroad ot his quarrel 
with Vernon Aubrey,and the latter was 
called upon to say how it originated. His 
manifest unwillingness to do this excited 
surprise, if not suspicion; nor could Malcolm 
help sharing the general feeling, as he 
coupled this with Aubrey’s behavior when 
he besought his aid and advice in unravel- 
ing the mystery of his cousin’s death, 





. lation, does not develop itself for several 

















































































































~ 10U gay that the intemperate behavior 
of the deceased was the cause of your dis- 
pute.. Explain yourself.” said one of the 
gentlemen conducting the inquiry. 

“Does my speech require an explo nation ?”’ 
asked Aubrey, after a short silence. 

“ Most decidely it does, and I must insist 
upon your giving it.” 

“Mr. Walters behaved rudely to a lady, 
and I interfered in her behalf,” said Aubrey, 
after a pause. ~ 

“ You interfered ; then you were actually 
the aggressor.” 
Aubrey bit his lip. “My interposition in- 
the lady’s behalf was certainly the offence 
which induced Mr. Walters to make insult- 
ing remarks.” 

“What do you call ‘insulting remarks ?’ 
Be kind enough to repeat them.” 

But this he declined to do; and he was 
then asked if it were true that he seized Mr. 
Walters by the throat, without any provoca- 
tion to do so. 

“Not without provocation, certainly,” the 
oung man replied, with some degree of 
itterness, as he recalled the taunt that had 

so provoked him. 

“Is it true that some hours after this dis- 
pute had occurred, you expressed a deter- 
mination not to let it drop until Mr. Walters 
had given you satisfaction,and also observed 
that his insolence might be chastised sooner 
than he expected?” 

Aubrey looked startled, and in some ex- 
citement demanded, “Who says that I made 
these remarks ? Who is your informant? 

“ You forget that you are not here to ask, 
but to answer, questions. Please reply to 
this one.’ 

He thought awhile, and then rather hesi- 
tatingly observed, “I may have said some- 
thing of the kind, but I cannot positively 
recollect how far those were my words or 
the words of another.” 

“Am I correct in stating that at first you 
refused the bed Mr. Derwent offered you on 

the night of the ball; but after the fracas 
with Mr. Walters you withdrew your refusal, 
and proposed remaining at the Lodge?” 

Aubrey bowed assent. 

“What induced you tochange vourmind? ’ 

(fo be conti ued in our next.) 








The warlike habits of the Papuans and 
their implements of warfare are des- 
cribed in a private letter recently ad- 
dressed to Dr. Hooker of London. The 
writer says that no man leaves his dwell- 
ing even to go to his bit of cultivated 
land without his powerful bamboo bow 
and afew deadly poisoned arrows. The 
poisoned arrows are only afew among a 
great number not poisoned, being distin- 
guished from the others by elaborate 
carving and painting, to prevent accident. 
They are pointed and barbed with human 
bone bronght toalmost needle-like sharp- 
ness, carefully finished; they are poisoned 
by being plunged - in a putrefying human 
corpse. The late Commodore Good- 
enough and his men suffered from ar- 
rows so poisoned. It isasort of blood 
poisoning that, like other kinds of inocu- 


days, but the slightest scratch, touched 
with it, produces almost always a horri- 
ble death. 





A BALKALHING CAVE, 


In the range of mountains in Wes- 
tern North Carolina known asthe “Fox 
Range,’’a most singular phenomenon 
exists. It isa “breathing cave,’”’ In 
the Summer monthsacurrent of air 
comes from it so strongly that a per- 
son can’t walk against it, while in the 
Winter the suction is just as great. 
The cool air from the mountains in 
Summer is felt for miles in a direct 
line from the cave. At times a most 
unpleasant odor is emitted upon the 
current from the dead carcasses of 
animals sucked in and killed by the 
violence. The loss of cattle and stock 
in that section in Winter is accounted 
forin this way: They range too near 
the mouth of the cave, and the current 
carries them in. At times, when the 
change from inhalation begins, the air 
is filled with various hairs of animals; 
not unfrequently bones and whole 
eareasses are found miles from the 
place. The air has been known to 
change materially in temperature 
during exhalation from quite cool to 
unpleasantly hot, withering vegeta- 
tion within reach, and accompanied 
by a terrible roaring, gurgling sound, 
like a pot boiling. It is unaccounted 
for by svientific men who have exam- 
ined, though no exploration can take 
plage, It is feared by many that a 
voleanic eruption may break forth 
there sometime, 
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THE ALBION. 








= SOUTH AFRICA, 


The clouds which the Indian Ocean 
gends to South Africa linger over this 
region of mountain peaks, and shed 
their showers upon it through the 
months of Summer; butin Winter the 
skies are clear, the sun shines over the 
land, and the clouds which occasion- 
ally gather upon the peaks float.away, 
leaving them clothed in dazzling 
snow, and seamed with ice-crusted 
cataracts. Many rivers have their 
sources in this mountain region, and 
east, west, north, and south, streams 
flow forth from it into a lower set 
land. Streams of small size and of 
large, streams which soon swell into 
mighty rivers, and become yellow and 
muddy astheyroll toward far-sepa- 
rated oceans, forgetting the pure tra- 
ditions of their birth among the snow- 
hills, in the turmoil of maturer life. 
Looked at from its many sides, Basu- 
toland presents always to the traveler 
asight filled with a sense of freshness 
and of pleasure. From whatever 
point jhe regards it, he must ever look 
up to it, east or west, north or south; 
it first rises before him in the outline 
of a stupendous mountain, whose 
summits yield to the eye, long 
\wearied of the leaden level of inter- 
minable plain, that cool draught which. 
is fresh as waterto a thirsty wanderer 
ina desert land. But if from all sidet 
it is grateful to the eye, from the east 
side it is something more; spread be- 
neath it to the east liesa fair and fruit- 
fulland,a land whose highest level is 
fully 4,000 feet lower down, and whose 
plains and hills lie outlaidat its feet, 
ike a vast sea beneath a lofty shore. 
This land of lower level is Natal; 
where Natal ends on the west, Basu- 
toland begins onthe east, and begins 
fn a line so abrupt, so rugged so 
ecraped into precipice, and turret, 
and pinnacle, that it would seem as 
though nature had upraised a mighty. 
wall of rock to mark forever her line 
of separation between the mountain 
called Basutoland, and the meadow 
ealled Natal. There are not many 
sights in South Africa which linger 
longer in the traveler’s mind than 
that which can be seen almost every 
morning from the eastern ridge of 
Basutoland—the Drakensberg. It is 
sunrise over Natal, up from the haze 
which hangs over the Indian sea—the 
haze which has turned to varying 
green,and gold, and crimson, as he 
drew nearer to the surface—comes the 
great blood-red sun, flashing on the 
rent pinnacles of the mountain wall 
while yet the region far below is 
wrapped in purple mist. No towns, 
no hamlets, no homesteads stud the 
vast plain beneath; but scores of 
tivers wind through great grass- 
covered valleys, and from their un- 
seen beds, long rifts of snow-white 
vapor float upward toward the grow- 
ing light, and wreathe themselves 
along the feet of hills and cling to 
*‘kloof,” and catch upon their upmost 
billows the light in which they are so 
soon to die. And as the light grows 
stronger, and the flying remnants of 


night prisoned at the base of the great’ 


cliffs are killed by the shafts which 
the day flings into “krance’” and 
cavern,there lies spread before the eyes 
a vast succession of hill and valley, 
table-topped mountain, gleaming river 
—all green withgrass—dew-freshened, 
and silent. This is Natal. Far 
away, beyond all,a vague blank upon 
the horizon, the wnseen sea is felt by 
the sight, where, at the furthest verge 
of vision, the Indian Ocean sleeps in 
space. But there is another sight 
which the traveler sees just before 
nightfall, when from the meadow, 
called Natal, he looks up to the lofty 
ridge of Basutoland. The day has 
done its work; the sun has gone down 
behind the great western barrier; tur- 
ret, dome, and rent mountain pinna- 
cle, are clear cutin snow and purple 
against the green and saffron curtain 
fthe sunset; the wall of rock is dark 
at its base, indistinct in its centre 
sharp and lustrous along its serrated 
summit; the night gathers at its feet; 
the day lingers around its head; there 
is ashade of untold beauty in thesky, 
agreen, such as one sometimes sees 
fin Sevres, and which I have never 
seen in sunset, save in Natal. The 
night deepens, and the light dies; but 
Jong after nightfall that glorious 








got still tives in the western sky, 
and the unnumbered peaks, and jag- 
ged spires, and pinnacled turrets of 
the Drakensberg standin lofty lone- 
liness as though guarding the slow 
retreat of day into some far-off world. 
—Good Words. 





; THE PIG’S START IN LIFE. 

The pig isan animal that has its wits 
about it quite as soon after birth as the 
chicken. Itherefore selected it as a sub- 
ject of observation. The following are 
some of my observations: That vigor- 
ous young pigs get up and search for 
the teat at once, or within one minute 
after their entrance into the world; that 
if removed several feet from their 
mother, when aged only a few minutes, 
they soon find their way back to her, 
guided apparently by the grunting she 
makes in answer totheir squeaking. In 
the case I observed, the old sow rose in 
less than an hour and a half after pig- 
ging, and went out to eat; the pigs ran 
about, tried to eat various matters, fol- 
lowed their mother out, and sucked 
while she stood eating. One pig I put in 
a bag the moment it was born, and kept 
itin the dark until it was seven hours 
old, when I placed it outside the sty, a 
distance of ten feet from where the sow 
lay concealed inside the house. The pig 
soon recognized the low grunting of its 
mother, went along outside the sty strug- 
gling to get over the under or the lower 
bar. At the end of five minutes it suc- 
ceeded in forcing itself through under 
the bar at one of the few places where 
that was possible. No sooner in than it 
went without a pause into the pig-house 
to its mother, and was at once like the 
others in its behavior. Two little pigs I 
blindfolded at their birth. One of them 
I placed with its mother at once; it soon 
found the teat and began to suck. Six 
hours later I placed the other a little 
distance from the sow; it reached her in 
half a minute, after going about rather 
vaguely; in half a minute more it found the 
teat. Next day I found that one ofthe two 
left with the mother, blindfolded, had got 
the blinders off; the other was quite 
blind, walked about freely, knocking 
against things. Inthe afternoon I un- 
covered its eyes, and it went round and 
round as if it had had sight, and had sud- 
denly lost it. In ten minutes it was 
scarcely distinguishable from one that had 
had sight all along. When placed on a 
chair it knew the height to require con- 
sidering, went down on its knees and leaped 
down. When its eyes had been unvailed 
twenty minutes I placed it and another 
twenty feet from tbe sty. The two 
reached the motherin five minutes and 
at the same moment.—P opular Science 
Monthly. 

SC __t 
JAPANESE WOMEN. 


Japanese women are charming in man- 
ner,and wouldbein appearance, were it 
not for their ungainly forms, which are 
ruined by aclumsy mode of dress, and, 
among the poorer-elasses, the practice 
of carrying heavy burdens on the back. 
When a Japanese girl reaches the age of 
sixteen without having undergone either 
of the processes of deformity, she is a 
wonder to the eye, and remains so until 
twenty-five, or possibly a little later. 
Then she ceases to charm for a certain 
period, in any way excepting by he man- 
ner, and that is generally preserved to 
the last. But as she grows oldshe has 
a chance of becoming quite delightful 
again. There is nothing nicer than a 
dignified and white haired old Japanese 
lady. She is always happy, for she is 
always much respected and cherished by 
her youngers, and at a certain age the 
natural high-breeding of the race ap- 
pears in her to attain its crystaliza- 
tion. 

Bret Harte’s tales andpoems have ap- 
peared in Russian, and have surpassed 
the sale of Thackeray's “Vanity Fair,” 
and “Pendennis,” done into that lan- 
guage, ez: 
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MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS, 


Since marriage became an institu- 
tion there have been certain signs and 
superstitions that have clung to its 
celebration through all ages andin 
allcenturies. Even to-day,in most civ- 
ilized nations, we have not entirely rid 
our minds of these superstitions, and 
I warrant there is nevera bride but 
indulges herself in looking for some 
happy omen. Few people are daunt- 
less enough to be married on Friday, 
and we have the most unlimited con- 
fidence in that old shoe thrown after 
the newly-wedded pair. Nearly every 
bride of to-day wears about her when 
she is married some trifling thing bor- 
rowed froma lady,friend,and all know 
that “Blest is the brideon whom the 
sun doth shine,’”’ and are equally cer- 
tain that 

To change the name and not the letter 

Is achange for the worse and not for the better, 

So on, quite indefinitely, it is won- 
derful how these ancient signs are 
hauded down from generation to gen- 
eration, and how impotent reason is 
to doaway with their hold upon the 
human mind. Say what you will, we 
are naturally igiven to superstitious 
fears, and there are the fewest people 
who are not more orless affected by 
them. But let us recalla few of the 
olden beliefs concerning marriage 
superstitions. 

In the earliest weddings we read of 
among the Jews we find that the 
fourth day of the week was considered 
the unlucky day for virgins to wed and 
the fifth for widows. The Romans 
also believed that certain days were 
unfavorable for the performance of 
marriage rites, and these were the 
Calends, Nones and the Idesof every 
month, the whole months of February 
and May,and many of their festivals. 
June was considered the most propi- 
tious month of the year for matri- 
mony, especially if the day chosen were 
that , of the full moon or the conjunc} 
tion of the sun and moon. The mont 
of May was especially to be avoidec, 
as it was under the influence of spirits 
adverse to happy households, and for 
centuries this superstition seemed to 
prevail in Italy against May mar- 
riages, and even to this day prevails 
in some parts of England and our own 
country. In China marriages are 
positively prohibited at certain times 
and seasons, on account of their be- 
ing unlucky. 

There was at onetime a superstition 
current in England against marrying 
on Innocents’ Day, the 28th of De- 
cember,a day of ill omen, because it 
was the one which commemorated 
Herud’s massacre of the children. 
And it is still thought unlucky to 
marry in Lent. ‘‘Marry in Lent and 
you'll live to repent.” An old line 
also says, “May never was ye month 
of love;’”’ and another, ‘‘Who marries 
between ye sickle and ye scythe wil] 
never thrive.”” The old ryhme that 
we haveall heard tells us tomarry on— 

Monday for wealth, 
esday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of all; 
Thursday for crosses, 


£ Friday tor losses, 
Saturday no luck at all. 


At one time it was thought that all 
who married ,on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days would be happy. Among the 
Romans no marriage was celebrated 
without an augury being first consult- 


. 


ed. 

In the Middle Ages it was consid- 
ered an ill omen if the bridal party in 
going to the church met a monk, 
priest, hare, dog, cat, lizard or ser- 
pent; while all would go well ifa 
wolf, spider or toad were encountered. 

Itis lucky if the initials of a wedded 
couple spell a word. 

Inthe south of England it is said to 
be unlucky for a bride to look in the 
glass after she is completely dressed 
before she goes to thechurch; soa 
glove, or some other article, is put on 
after the last look has been taken at 
the mirror. Gray horses at a wedding 
are lucky. It is supposed to be un- 
lucky if a wife does not weep on her 
wedding day. InScotland it is con- 
sidered an unhappy omen if a couple 
are Fdisappointed in getting married 
on the day first fixed for that pur- 


pose. 

In the Isle of Manit is believed that 
it insures good luck to carry salt in 
the pocket when going to be married, 





AU MUiL101s Considered yhiucky to go 
in at one door and go out at another 
whena person gets married. 

Whoever goes tu sleep first on the 
wedding night will die first. 

If there is an odd number of guests 
ata wedding one is suretodie within 
the succeeding twelve months, 





A WOMAN AND THE GERMAN [DEVIL. 


Charles Warren Stoddard thus 
writes to the San Francisco Chronicle, 
givinga droll legend of the Strasburg 
cathedral : 

“Even the name ofthe architect is 
not positively known, which is rather 
a blessing to his family, inasmuch as 
it is asserted that he was in league 
with the devil. This unhappy man, 
burning with ambition, designed 
many plans forthe proposed structure, 
which was to be the glory of the Con- 
tinent. In his feverish sleep he was 
enchanted by visions of cathedrals, 
such as the world has never seen, but 
there was ever before his eyes one 
vailed picture which haunted him 
night and day. As he approached 
this mysterious object. in his dream, 
it invariably disappeared in a cloud 
of mist,and at that moment his ears 
were filled with sounds of laughter 
such as is never heard out of the fifth 
act of a melodrama when the gory 
handed villain of the piece drops 
through the trap in company with the 
humorous and combustible gentleman 
in red. Of course it was the——! 

There wasa bargain struck in course 
of time, and the architect promised, 
not only his own soul, butthesoul of 
the first one who should cross the 
threshold of the cathedral after the 
consecration, and in return received 
the plans of the present structure. 
But the Germans know well how to 
outwit the devil,perhaps because they 
have had so much to do with him. 
The architect died in great agony, af- 
ter having confessed all, and a woman 
of ill-repute, who was at that time 
awaiting sentence in the Archbishop’s 
prison, volunteered to sacrifice her 
soul for the good of the community. 
She was conveyed in a box to the door 
of the cathedral, and, in the presence 
of a vast concourse of spectators,crept 
from her place of concealment into 
the sanctuary. There was a deathlike 
stillness for a moment. Everybody 
held his breath and wondered what 
was coming next. Then a wild shriek 
echoed through the building and the 
worst was over. When the Archbishop 
and the priests, with burning tapers, 
and the acolytes, with smoking cen- 
ser,entered the sacred edifice, they 
discovered that the devil had seized 
the unhappy creature and broken her 
neck on the spot. Butthe unhappy 
one was not the woman of ill-repute; 
she was all right and jollyas possible, 
forshe had taken a pig in her arms, a 
pigin a{woman’s dress, and this was 
the victim that was sacrificed. Your 
German devil must be a poor judge of 
the sex or he would not have been 
gulled so easily,” 


—_— ee 
A_BURMESE DIVORCE. 


“The marriage knot” among the 
Burmese is very easily undone. If 
two persons are tired of each other’s 
society, they dissolve partnership in 
the following touching but conclusive 
manner. 
eandles, and shutting up their hut, sit 
down and wait quictly until they are 
burned out. The one whose candle 
burns out first gets up at once and 
leavesthe house (and for ever), taking 
nothing but the clothes he or she may 
have had on atthetime; allelse be- 
comes the property of the other party. 





Tue Patent Office at Washington 
during its business hours last year, 
granted patents at the rate of one 
every twelve minutes. 





Victor Hugo is to become president of 
2 “society for the study and practice of 
cremation.” 


Mr. Edson, the electrician, has brought 
out an ingenious and usefal invention, 
which excels in novelty all his previous 
efforts. It is an electrical duplicating 
press which enables one to write a letter 
and take five copies per minute until 
hundreds of copies are produced, 


They respectively light two - 
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EnGuisx anp Forrticn Boors.—We direct 


INSURANGE, 





attention to the card, which appears in another 





column from A. L. Luyster, 138 Fulton Street, 
N. Y., Importer of these specialities. As Mr. 
Luyster has a house, a‘ 7 Bloomsbury Market, 
London, purchasers may rely on havirg theit 
wants satisfactorily supplied. 





Lrcxy 18 THE RaBy w ose Mamma _ uses 
Gue »’s Sutruvr Soap, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prickly beat, or other rash, 
can annoy the infant cuticle with which this 
covling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes io 
daily contact. 

Gray Heaps daily grow black or brewn. 
Cause— Hix's Harr Dye. 
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APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA., 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers en everv subjec! 
Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


The work orginally published under the ttle of fu, 
New American Cy Lopepia was completed in 1863, sine 
which time the wide circulation which it bas s%tained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development: 
which have taken place in every branch o! scierce, liters 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and 41 dlisherst 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, a'id to issu 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyctop edia.”’ 

Within the last ten years the progress of d.scoveryi 
every department of knowledge has made a naw work o: 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to th: 
incustrial and useful artsand the convenien:e and 
finement of social life. Great wars aud conse juent re.c- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes o: 
peculhar moment. ‘Lhe civii war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the elé 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course 
of commereta! and industria! activity has been commenced 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the ineefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the naturai resuit of the lapse of tame, have trought inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are 1 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every ove is curiou: 
to know the particulors. Great battles have been fough 
and important sieges maintamed, of which the detvil- 
ate as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in th 
transient publications of the day, but whien ought now t« 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

in preparing the present edition tor the press, it ha- 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down th« 
iatormation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish ap 
accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in science. 
of every fresn production in literature, and of the newes 
in i in the tical arts, as well as to give a suc 
cinct and origmal record of the progress of political anc 
historical events. 

the work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cariy- 
ing it on to © successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming io 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas: 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, aud with such improvements in its composition a: 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlargec 
knowledge. 

Mbe lustranons which are introduced for the first tim. 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sak. 
of pictorial effect. but to give greater lucidity and force t 
the explanations in the text. hey embrace all branche 
of science an‘ of natural history, and depict the mos! 
famous aud remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ars 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embeilishment, uo pairs have been spared to insure 
their aitistic excellence; the cost of their execution 15 
enormoas, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

Vhis work is sold to Subseribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixtcer 
isrveoc avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
tuity iliustrated with several thousand wood Engraving, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE "F BINDING; 












In extra Clotk, per vol.... -#5 00 
In Librare Leather, per vi . 600 
In Half Turkey Monroceo, per v .7 00 
In Halt Russia, extra sult, ” 


vo - §e 
In 1 Morocco, antique, alt edges, per vol.10 00 
Jn Full Russia, per Vol... ..c.cccccccsccvesel0 00 

Four volames now ready. Succeeding volumes un‘il 
completion, will be 1~sued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing typ2, i''ustrations, ete., wl te sent pratis, op 
epplicanon. 
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vORE. 
NEW YORK BANKERS. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Cireula 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEED 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILL’ OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA‘ aND 
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CHIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT|New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIPE|Ptot2 Bonds & stocks, 


Munocipal Securities for INVESTMENT. 
Insurance Company, Gas and Insura 


OFFICE; 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 
Amount of Net Cash Assets, 
January Ist, 1875 $27,145, 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and annuities... ...#6,060,.02 $1 
fnterest received and accrued. 1,870,658 34-~- 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death.....++++eeee0-$1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned pcm 
2,431,696 96 


ums on canceled policiv: .... 
Life annuities, mature! ecn- 


ms 


51 


dowments and reinsurance... 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and 
agercy EXPeUses.....+.0.+. 361,918 06 
Advertising avd Physicians’ 
PeeS cccccccccccescccccccces «© 9,981 26 
Taxes, office, and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, &c........ 280,114 (3 = 4,918,535 97 
$30,166,902 69 
ASSETS! 
Vash in Trust Cc mpany, in 
bank, and on hand .........$1,768,291 26 
(nvested in United States, New 
York City, and other stocks 
(market value, $7,633,244) .. 7,154,191 05 


Real Estate ....-cccsecsserees 1,520,240 53 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
loaned, buildings thereon 
insured for $15,717,000, and 
the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional coi- 
lateral security)......se-++s 
Loans on existing ——. (the 
reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amouuts to 
$4,090,586). .-cececcccssreeee 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
piemiums on existing poli- 
ci2s, due subsequent to Jan- 
uary Ist, 1976...esee0005 © 
Premiums on existing policics 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $320,000, in- 
eluded iu habilities)......... 1%5,841 54 
Agents Inlances....--+-.seo0. 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to January 
ist. 18°6, on investments... 57,130 86- 30,164,902 69 
Fxcees of market value ot securities over cost. 479,052 1.5 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876_$30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses duesubseg uent 
to January Ist, 1676 ........ $303,165 00 
Rerorted losses awaiting proof, 
144,598 66 


Comserececee 


17,685,597 50 


$85,723 83 


463,269 64 


Reserved tor reinsurance on 
existing policies ; participat- 
ing insurance at 4 yer cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium. .......27,390,396 44 

Reserved for ¢ ntingent labil- 
ity to Tontine Dividend 
Fund over and above a f ur 
per cent. rese:ve oa existing 
pobcies of that class...... 


308,138 81--28,146,2°8 91 
Divisible Surplus__...._ $2,499,656 73 
From the undivided surplusfof $2,499,656 73, oard 


of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend avati- 
ible on settlement of next annual p to partici 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 


DEALER AND BROKER IN 


nee Stocks Bought and 
Sold 

Special Attention given to Securities of 
Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated, 


61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


HOTCHKISS &BURNHAM, 


COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 
86 Broad Street, New York. 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and 
Sold on Margin or for Cash. 


Branch offices, in Firra AVENvE and 
Winvsor Horets, connected by our pri- 
vate Telegraph line. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


HNIC 
& Co: 


§t ck Brokers «nd Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


7, Sand 10 per cent., Choice City acd County Bonds 
and other Al lovestment Securities, our specialty 24 
ear-, paying 10 to 12 per cent., inierest promptly pa d, 
rssle Lelow par. 


GAS STOCKS. 



























UNITED STATES. 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST. 
MERCANTILE, 
CENTRAL. 
NATIONAL, 


UNION. 
REAL ESTATE. 


Bought and Sold by 





MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 
and Defaulted Railroad Companies ; 
Aiso, in State, City and County Bonds. 


Timz Loans NecotiaTED 


REFERS, BY PERMISSION, TO Messrs. M. K. Jesup, Paton 
« Co., New York; Messrs. Soutter & v., New York; 
Joba 8. Norris, Esq., President First National Baok, Ba'- 
timore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union Naticnal Bank, 
Baltimore. 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


Sens = Rew York gud Sead Werehense, Plymouth. Mass, 

CITIZENS’ - Newark 

ChiiZin etn ookiyn a A Se 

PEOPLé'S .. ricepiehineesy “HAND BOOK” 
TRUST COMPAN TOCKS. ” 


W. C. NOYES, 4 & 6 Pine Street, N.Y. 












































VICK’S 


are the best the world produces. They are 
planted bya million people in America, and 
the result is, beantiiul Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables, A Priced Catalogue sent free to all 





VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beautiful work of the kind in the 
world. It contains :early 150 pages, hundreds 
of fine illustrations and rour Curomo Piat:s 
oF Frowenrs. beartifully drawn and colored from 
nature. Price 35 cts in paper covers ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 
This is a beautifal Quarterly Journal, tinely 
illustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
26 cts. for the year. The first numb r for 1+76 
just issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Choice Flower & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 


New Sorts by Mail., 
Plants of the newest and finest im- 
proved sorts, carefully packed and pre- 
paid by mail. My collection of Strawber- 
ries took the first premium for the best 
Collection, at the great show of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, in Boston, last sea- 
son. I grow nearly 100 varicties, the 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American and 
imported kinds. Priced descriptive Cata- 
logue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Evergreens. 25 packets 
Flower or Garden Seeds, $1 by mail. 
«3 C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

*,~“* best sort for Upland, Lowl:nd, 
C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 

r 100, $5 per 1,000. Wholesale Cata- 
ogue to the Trade. Agents Wanted. 


BR. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 














Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N. Y, 


PRICE. 62.00. 








ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


Ge Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpai?, on mceip 
of Two Do.Lars oy 

R. C, Roet, Anthony & Co, 
Staticners, New Yo 

B2o~ Send for Circula containing 
*eatimoniala. 










————— 





~PHE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 1852! 
EVOTEDTO FINANCE, BANKS, 














P 
\ng policies, proportioned to their contribution 

Ihe cash value of such reversion may be use 1 
nent, if the policy-holders so elect. 


surp.us 
settle. 


During the year, 7,029 policies have been issue 
j wimg $21 964,190. 


TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. POOTH, 
DAVID Dows, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
SAAC C. KENDALL, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL 8 MILLFR, C. R. BOGERT, M.D 
JOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WM H. APPLETON, WE RY BUWERS 
ROBERT B. COLLI\S, *aNFORD COBB, 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L, WHITE, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN 
Presider 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary 
THHODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. 7 Medical 


Examines 

















CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 





Parties 


43 Pine Street, NEW YORK. 
wanting 


GEORGIA: FLORIDA: 


tion about Georgia or Florida, should subscribe for the 
Mo tnu: G News, published at Sava:.nah, Ga, Daily, $10, 
Wiekly, 42 p 1 wnum, Advertisers desing cu: tun.crs 
im these States should use its columns. It ts the brat 
naper in the Southeast. &) 


acents, Adlress J. I. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga, 


cimen copies sent on rec ipt of 


RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wil:iam Street, NEW YORK CITY 








| 
| 


VIVE DOLI.AMS PER ANNU in Advurnce 














profit, HE’S 





GEORGE WILKES, M. D., 
(Assistant Medical Exe miner, 





THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and ger- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


Every Family should know it! 


TR. AGNEW, ace no mistake, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 











THE MAN. 


THE NO,jisft9, 





16 : 


THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE, 








ANCHOR LINE. 
CARRYING U. S. MAIL. 
iNew York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





_ From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N Y.: 





ETHIOPIA....++000+ e. -Saturday, Aprill at ll A. M. 
VICTORIA..... +» Saturday, Ayril 8,*t 3 P.M 
CALI — : +. «Saturday, Apri! Li, nt lOA.M 
BOLIVIA... + eee Saturday, April 22, at 3 P. M. 


RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSIOWN OR BELFAST : 


Gebin Passage—S65, $75 wnd end $80, currency. 
INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, 928. 
G@™ Drafts issued for a he ony oun amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, givin ring further information, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente 








CUN:! NARD_ LINE. 


The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings eyery week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘luesdas. 


Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers ny Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £18 

By Steamers Carrsing Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
$1 Guineas, 


FROM NEW vere m BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Clauss, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Revurn Tickets on favorable terms* 

Tickets to Paria, $15, Gold additional.g 

rage, at lowest rates. 
Berrerage see from Liverpool and Queenstown and 
a rts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent ani 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cuabi m poems, apply at the Company’s 

For ee passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 
ee, CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland, 
TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 


OFFICE 
86 20UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, aud DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Ra res byt 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CoO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. — 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


* This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice mn UEADLANDS. 

















Tou Tons. 
BPAIN seewerees. seeseeee ‘sil CANA’ DA ccccccccces 4276 





One ot the above steamers will leave New York ‘every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wedoesday, Queenstowa 


every Chursday, and fortuightly to Lo on direct 
ew York. 
Cabin passa re to Liverpool.......0ssseeeceees $79 and $80 


Pre. aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool gnd return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly 1educed prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Live erpool, Cardifi, 
Bristol, Gueenstown, Gabaneegr asenney*. London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, ¢ or Copen- 
hagen. 

The Steamships of this line are fall-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service lea of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight com ents, aud 
are spar-decked, stfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
tort, with cconomy. : 

kv° urthee particulars apply at the Men oS 3 te 

FW. J. Mt ’ 


UR 
a ee BROADW AY, NEW a 


For NAS ASSAU, N. P,, 
Carrvine the U.8. aad British Mails. |‘ 


The next deprrtures will be as fullows : 








ATLANTIC 


New York 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 





Intanp Navication Risks, 


payable in England. 





Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 


issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 


And will issue Policies making Loss 


its Assets for the Security of its 


The profits of the Company revert to, 


the year, Certificates for which are 


BOOK NOTICE. 








25th Annual Report 


-OF THE - 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway, 


Income For the Year 1875, 
vor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...,....$1,436,30 17 
For Interest..cocce co.cceccss .cssocsessssee 566,843 95 
Fon Interest, &c., 2ccrued..oe. oe sess sesee 304,535 90 


$2,233 485 05 





Disbursements. 

Paid for Cisims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUIS 0000 ccccerccccrocess 
Pad tue Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cea, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &c . 


$790,421 67 


499,933 20 
Total amount returned 

to Pelisy-belders, © $1 aie 384 27 
Paio tor Expenses 

Taxes, Medical A... rere 

Fees, Cormmmissions......... 


sew eeresterewes: see 





230,607 3) 





91,520,991 96 
Assets. 
asb in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
and on hand....-cccresscose 
‘| Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same.,..,. 5,676 007 $5 
Loans on Policies in force...... 2,190,5 0 16 
United States and New York 


$55,363 75 





OFFICE OF THE} 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, wv. ¥V., 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NOW YORK, Jacuary 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TIIE AF 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 


Out di Pe, 
' 





Jacl, 
UBT d.ccccccccccccscvesscece e+ $98,973 19 
Premiums rece'ved from J an. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1575, inc lusive.... _ 008817 67 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.cce $897,190 86 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLs 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums m irked off as earned during the 
Period AB AlOVE..oerccceeversccceccseceses 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savin, 
——— sane per 
heturn 





$819,337 11 
&e.. 

seeceee "3701, 382 50 

remiun.s.,.. $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 


Cash in Bank .eees sececeecseeee$59 139 23 
United States and other stocks,..482,267 50 
Loans ov Stocks, drawing interest] 76,250 00 

——-—__ $717 656 73 


36,009 55 
126,646 6s 
72,078 21 
Total Assets.ce. cocsceccreccceccsecces $1,002,391 15 


31X PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 

tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega! representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, th 

Ist day of February uext. 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance of Premiums 
Reinsurance and os due sed barca. 

estimated at... 





A divilend im Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 187 , which may be ertitled to partict- 
pate, certificates for which will be issied on and aite 
fUESDAY, the 4th day ot Aprit next. 

By order of the Board 


TRUSIEES: 


eve. B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
bs py a A. MEYER, 
WALTER HH, LEWIS, 


JORNN K. MYERS, 

by x CLAFLIN, 

. D, IL. GILLESPIE, 
. 8. BARNES, 


JOUN A, BARTOW, GEORGE W. SMITH? 
PRANCIS MORAN, MENKY 1: i u, 
1AMUS R. TAYLO sOUN H. 


ADAM T. BRUCE, 


JAMES HI. obe NAM, 
LLBERT B. STRANGE, 


LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON. 


JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIS. 











From New Yor’, via Savannsh, April 8 and April 15. 
From Savonnab.... ++ .ceseseee+Apral 12 aad April 19° 
MURRAY, FERRIY & CO., 62 South Street, New Yors,’ 





JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TILOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
Witrovensy Powe tt, Secretary. 


STEPHEN L. MERCIANT | DERRY J. SCUDDER, 


State Stocks....00....seescee 935,717 50 
MOTT Estate, cost.cesiccescceee 48,085 83 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and erat 
see reeeeresers « 398,989 22 
iy Loans on “Stocks 
tSesecntar gist 3) 
e ties, £11 84 
interes! due to daie, i: 
ether property . seecesceee oo 012,519 24 
—_———— 10 099,913 84 
Gross Assets__....___ --$10,009,943 34 





HENRY STOKES, President, 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden’ - 
J. L. HALSRY, 
8. N. STEBBINF, Actuary. 


7 ¥- WEMPLE, | asst, Secretariv. 





Mercantile Mutual 
(INSURANCE COMPANY 


36 WHLL STREET, vw. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 3lst ber, 187°, is p 
\O conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 


lutsoding premiums December Sist, iS74.. $224,717 79 
?cemiums receive! from January ict to De- 
Comber 31 ty Lb7i ccc rcocseeerooeces: + coe bph16,321 i 


Tetal Premiums...e. o+-cccccseceses- #, p rane st l 


hiiehed 








\mount of premtums earned from January 
Ist to December 3ist, 187). ....... «.0--+.$1,169,°46 35 
Less return premiums....... 61,' 24 02 


+ $',107,718 95 





Net earned premiums... 


Paid during tue same period : Losses, Uom- 
ete, Expenses and Re Insurance, less 


WAGES 0 coc cccccecccccsoes ocecceo cess. 


878,605 17 


“Warr. 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
AUgUst let... rece... coeereoee $35,000 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers. ..$13° 1s"295 


ro > apd has the following Assets 
Vash in banks ........-ceccee-e0e $3°,6°6 18 
United Siaice, State, Bank and 

other Stocks. : seees 418,* —e 
Interest ive on investmests 7" 7, 23.16 
Premivrm Notes and Premiums 
course of collection... secccocce 413,617 a 
Re-insurance and salvage due. 
scrip of other companies ........ 71, scien 


91,028,625 6 


A Semi- aunash Dividena of FIVE (5) PER ONT. wil! 
be paid to stock holiiers, Or their legal represe natives 
on and bts TUESDAY. r. February ist, 1876. 
TRUSTEES 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, Boe ag 
wou 





JAM'S FRE@LAND, 
3AMLEL WILLETS, 
OBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN 0. D, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
ey WATT, HENRY EY 
Ja3. D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG. 
<LLWOUD WALTER, FDWARD MERRITT, 
D. CULDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
4AMUEL 1. liaM, HENRY Kk. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
Y. L, McORRADY, CHAKLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NFLSON, Je., PAUL N, SPOFFCRD, 
HAROLD DOLLNK R, JAMES GLas, 
| j.8ke48 Wht FTS, WILLIAM B. 8SCOFT, 
TENKY DekIVE A, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W,. HEGAMAN 
Second V ice-Presiden:, 
C, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





RARE and VALUABLE 


London Books, 


BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Suitable for Public Institutions 
and Gentlemen's Priv :te Librari s, 


IN VARLOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, 


COMPRISING 
History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Pook: Relit- 
ing to America, Essays and Letters, F ction, 8. ieac>, 
Bib!eozraphy, and Litery Ana, Philog»iy, Poly- 
graphic Auth 1s, Fine Arts, Archit cture. &c., 
Ficete Drama, Poetry, Theo! gy, French 
and Italian, Litin and Greek Classics, 
with Transa'atious, R views, Ency- 
cope lias, &ec. 


Now Operé ig, a Fres' Invoice, ~~ City of Paris, 
Catalogues on application. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
138 Fulton Street, New Yoru, 
7 Bloomsbury Market, Lonpoy, 


FINANCIAL CARDS. 


ee The Cards of respectable Banxs, 
Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 
in this column, on favorable terms. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 
59 Wall Street. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO.,, 
Bankers, 


3 Broad Street. 
FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Forster, Ludlow & Co., 


niers, 
7 Wall Street, New York, 
and Austin, Texas. 


Greenebaum, Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & Ce., 
Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Bankers, 


21 Broad Street. 
H. O. Williams & Co., 


Bankers, 
49 Wall Street. 


ENGLAND. 
TRE CITY BANK, 


hreadneedle Street 
Lonpvon, Ene. 


GEORGIA. 
BRANCH, SONS & Co., 


Bank er=. 
_Aveusta, Ga. 


_____ KENTUCKY. 
Morton, Green | & Quiglev, 
Louisvi.te, Ky. 
LOUISIANA. 
ER LEVY, 
Broker, 
New Orveans, La. 
MARYLAND. 
WM. FISHER & SONS, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Rautimore, Mp. 


OHIO. 


J. H. CHEBEVER & OO., 
Bankers, ‘0. 














































































































Cixerxnatt, 
PEN 


‘Bowen & Fox, 
Stock Broke 











PHILADELPHIA, 





. 





